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MAY  1,  1945 

The  Crop  Heportin^  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Tepartment  of  Agi'iculture  irakes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  l3y  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


CROP 

'  1 
ACREAGE  SEEDED  l/        i     ACREAGE  FOR  HAR7SST 

PSRCEI\^T  iJOT  HARVESTED 
FOR  GRADT 

Crops  of 
1934-43 

Crop  of 
1944 

Crop  of! Crops  ox  I  Crop  of {Crop  of 
1945    i  1934-43  i    1944    ;  1945 

Crops  of  1  Crop  of  | Crop  of 
1934-43  i    1944    i  1945 

'.'/inter 

v/heat.  . 
Rye  

1,000  acres             i             1,000  acres 

Percent 

!           i           1            !  i 

46,757  i  46,349!  49,589 |  38,526  i  40,714;  46,758 
6,391  j     4,701 i     4,726  1     3,579   |     2,254j  2,246 

■ 

17.3 
46.5 

] 

12.2   i  5.7 
52.1   1  52.5 
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PRODUCTION 
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I  Average  i 
I  1934-43  ' 


1944 


Indicated  ' 
May  1,  1945' 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indi  cated 
! May  1,  1945 


Winter  v/heat, 
Rye  , 


Oats  2/  

Tame  hay  

Pasture  

Early  potatoes  2/ 
Peaches  2/  


15.3 
11.9 


Bushels 
18, 8  i 
11.5  ' 


17.9 
12.9 


COxTDITIOIT  I'AY  1 


535,994 
41,434 


1,000  bushels 
I  764,073  I 
i        25,872  ! 


835,186 
28 , 872 


bo 
79 
75 
77 
53 


percent 
74  i 
33  I 
79  ! 
71  j 
43 


79 
88 
87 
78 
76 


3/  15,762 


17,193 


25,829 


Citrus  fruits: 
Oranges  and 

Tangerines. . 
Grapef  r^j.it .... 
Lenons  


I    Averar-je  | 
1933-42  4/  ) 


1943  4/ 


Indicated 
1944  4/ 


70,557  j 
32,358  I 
10,970  i 


1 ,000  l30xes 

106,656  1 
55,979  I 
11,038  ! 


112,280 
51,991 
13,321 
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Average  1954-43 

1944 

1945 

Percent  5/ 11,000  tons 

Percent  o/l 1,000  tons 

Percent  5/ j 1,000  tons 

A"i  1  hay  

i 

12.7       ■  11,033 

10.3      j  10,276 
1 

• 

12.4       1  12,157 
1 

_l/  Acreage  for  all  purposoc.  2/  10  Southern  States;  California  also  included  for  S?jly 

Potatoes.  Zj  Includes  sone  quantities  not  hcxvested.  W  Relates  to  crop  fron  bloom  of 

yesx  shovai.         _5^'  Percent  of  previous  year' s  crop. 
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G-ENEPAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  LAY  1,  1945 

Prospects  for  1945  crop  production  as  of  May  1  were  not  quite  as  "bright  as  a 
month  earlier  "but  promise,  fron  a  near-record  intended  acreage,  a  total  output  that 
would  coinpare  rather  favora'bly  with  the  excellent  showings  of  the  last  3  years, 
Friiit,  early  •vegeta'bles  and  gardens  in  many  areas  were  dealt  a  severe  "blow,  and  some 
other  crops  were  set  'back,  "by  the  widespread  freezing  temperatures  during  the  first 
v/eek  of  April  and  "by  repeated  frosts  during  the  month.     Excessive  rains  and  floods 
caused  some  crop  damage  and  loss  of  acreage,  vrhile  cool  weather  retarded  plant 
growth  and,  in  a-  few  localities,  restricted  germination  of  spring  sov/n  grains, 
Nevertheless,  a-bove  normal  rainfall  over  most  of  the  co^jintry  "built  up  moisture  re- 
serves for  the  coming  growing  season,     w'ith  few  local  exceptions,  there  are  no  large 
areas  with  deficit  moisture  supplies. 

Here  and  there,  delays  have  "been  experienced  and  cropping  plans  have  "been 
changed  hut  in  the  aggregate,  progress  to  May  1  vras  mostly  satisfactory''  —  except, 
of  course,  in  the  areas  affected  "by  excessive  rains  and  floods.    The  winter  v;heat 
crop  at  835  million  "bushels  still  promises  to  "be  of  record  size  despite  a  reduction 
in  prospects  of  27  million  "bushels  since  April  1.    The  tame  hay  crop  is  expected  to 
"be  the  second  largest  on  record.     Rye  will  yield  "better  per  acre  than  average, 
alt'hough  the  acreage  is  compa.rat ively  small.     Supplies  of  spring  truck' crops  are 
expected  to  "be  a"bove  the  record  set  last  year  and  a  fifth  larger  than  average. 
While  April  was  too  cool  for  "best  development,  the  outlook  for  pastures  and  ranges 
is  prom.ising,  with  t'ne  condition  of  pastures  on  I-iay  1  the  highest  for  that  date 
since  1921,    At  the  "beginning  of  May  the  immediate  need  was  for  v;arm,  dry,  sunny 
weather, 

•    In  view  of  the  general  progress  to  date,  and  v/ith  favoraole  weather  for  farm 
work  from  now  on,  no  great  difficulties  in  planting  the  remainder  of  the  acreage 
intended  for  this  year  should  "be  experienced  over  most  of  the  co^ontry.     In  the  few 
States  affected' "by  excessive  rains  and  floods,  farmers  xirill  need  a  fairly,  long 
period  of  warm,  dry  v/eather  and  will  "be  forced  to  make  numerous  short  cuts  in  pro- 
duction practices,  ov/ing  to  limited  time  and  la'bor.     Even  so,  some  intended  acreage 
v/ill  not  he  planted  this  season.     So  far  the  total  area  thus  involved -is  -relatively 
small,  and  is  likely  to  'be  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  total  intended 
acreage  this  season. 

The  long  lead  which  farmers  had  on  field  work,  and  which  crops  had  on  normal 
development  to  April  1,  was  v/hittled  dovm  by  wet  and  cold  v;eather  over  m^ost  of  the 
covmtry  during  April,     The  uns-easonably  warm  March  weather  permitted'  farm  v/ork  in 
seeding  small  grains  and  preparing  land  for  late  planted  crops  to  prb'gress  to  an 
■unusually  advanced  stage  by  April  1,     "Vegetation  was  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  'sched- 
ule.    But  during  April  and  early  ]V!ay,  \\reather  conditions  were  such  as  to  retard  both 
field  vrork  and  vegetative  grov/th.     In  about  tv/o-thirds  of  the  country,  hov;ever, 
progress  is  still  normal  or  nearly  so,  and  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  is  v/ell  ahead 
of  usual, 

Frost  damage  was  fairly  vridespread,  yet  very  spotted.     Fruits' in  the-Appa- 
lachian.  North  Atlantic  and  Lrvke  States  were  except iono-lly  hard  hit.  Asparagus 
and  some  early  potatoes  were  frozen  back.    Some  flax  v/as  completely  frozen  out, 
Strav/berries  suffered  extensive  bloom  loss.    Alfalfa,  winter  grains  and  hardy  early 
truck  and  garden  crops  vrere  nipped.     Cool  v/eather  held  baG"K:  pastures,  ranges,  hay 
crops  and  winter  and  spring  grains.     Some  v/heat  i^as  "yellowing"  and  shov;ing  the 
effects  of  rexcessive  moisture.    April  storms  and  cold  weather  in  the  range  country, 
delayed-  sheep  shearing,  but.  caused  only  generally  light  losses  and  shrinkage  to 
livestock.      In  contrast,    dry,  vUndy   weather  caused   deterioration  of  dry 
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land  grain  crops,  pastiires  and  ranges  in  California  and  Arizona,     In  another  dry 
area  7  Hev;  Mexico  and  the  Texas  Panliandle  -  generous  rains  are  needed  to  relieve 
grovdng  crops,  particular I7  v/heat,  and  to  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  planting  late 
crops. 

Excessive  precipitation  in  the  "^/est  South  Central  States  kept  the  v;estern 
tri'butaries  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ilississippi  River  at  or  near  flood  stage 
during  the  greater  part  of  April,     In  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  floods  covered  about 
2  million  acres,  involving  over  a  million  acres  of  cropland,  of  v/hich  sonev/hat  over 
three  hundred  thousand  a^cres  v;ill  prohably  he  left  idle,    Much  land  v;as  inundated 
in  Missouri  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    The  excessive 
rains  and  resulting  floods  prevented  seeding  the  full  intended  acreage  of  spring 
grains.     In  these  areas,  farmers  have  "been  forced  to  change  their  plans,    A  con- 
siderable shift  to  late  planted  crops  such  as  cotton,  corn,  sorgh\ims, .  soybeans  and 
peanuts  vdll  occur,     locally,  some  of  the  most  severely  flooded  lands  v;ill  oe  Idle, 
and  much  replanting  or  replacement  of  poor  stands  of  corn  is  expected. 

In  Montana,  Ifyoming,  the  Dakotas,  and  the  northern  parts^df  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  cold  and  wet  weather  has  held  up  preparation  of  fields  and  spring  seedingj 
of  small  grains.     But  the  delay  so  far  is  not  serious  as  the  optimum  dates  for  seed- 
ing are  usually  sometime  in  May,    Elsev/here  throughout  the  principa^l  producing  areas, 
small  grains  were  mostly  seeded  on  schedule  or  somewhat  earlier,  but  wet  v/eathcr 
prevented  seeding  in  local  areas  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,    Moreover,  some  late 
seedings  rotted  in  the  ground  or  came  up  so  poorly  and  thin  that  fields  v/ill  bo  re- 
planted, primarily  with  corn  or  soybeans..     Though  nearly  at  a  standstill  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  corn  and.  cotton  planting  had  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  pro- 
gress, except  in  the  West  So^th  Central  and  adj£>x;ent  States  to  the  north,  v.'here 
excessive  rains  occurred,    Farmers  in  t  ho  Corn  Selt  wore  standing  by,  av/aiting  clear- 
er weather  and  warmer,  drier  soils  before  starting  operations,  but  some  corn  was 
already  in  the  ground, 

E::cept  in  a  few  scattered  States  and  an  area  extending  from  California  to  the 
Texp.s  Pr.nhandle,  April  rainfall  v/as  above  normal  everyv-rhere.    Precipitation  during 
the  lact  half  of  the  month  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  was  especially  beneficial, 
relieving  a  generally  dry  situa»tion  in  these  Stn,tes  and  a  critical  drought  which 
had  developed  in  Florida,    At  the  same  time,  light  to  moderate  rains  in  the  dry  arear 
of  the  Great  Plains  restored  depleted  surface  moisture  supplies,  and  improved  the 
outlook  for  grain  crops  and  pastures.     In  some  areas,  however,  good  timely  rains  wil] 
still  be  needed.     The  genera.l  outlook  for  irrigation  v/atcr  supplies  is  good,  al- 
though prospects  on  the  upper  Missouri  tributaries  are  not  quite  up  to  normal  and 
some  local  deficiencies  may'  be  experienced  on  some  Oregon,  Utah  and  Nov/  Mexico 
streams.     The  hca\^  April  snows  in  V/yoming  materially  improved  the  outlook  for 
streams  and  reservoirs  whose  water  supplies  depend  on  snow  cover  and  rainfall  from 
the  Wyoming  watersheds. 

Reflecting  generally  good  moisture  su^^pllos  and  a  favorable  winter  and  early 
spring  season,  the  outlook  for  viinter  grain  production  is  favorable.     The  outlook 
is  still  for  a  record  crop  of  vrintor  wheat,  though  dry  v/cathcr  lov;crcd  yields  in 
Texas  and  ITew  Mexico,    Prospects  arc  also  lower  in  Oklahoma  viherc  leaf  rust,  green 
bugs  and  vet  weather  are  tlireatening  factors,  and  in  a  fev;  other  States^     In  Kansas, 
the  outlook  is  for  the  second  largest  crop  ever  produced.    All  the  leading  ryQ  pro- 
ducing States  are  expected  to  register  above  average  yields  this  season,    Oats  in 
10  Southern  States  come  through  the  v/lnter  months  with  smaller  than  usual  loss,  and 
production  is  expected  to  be  v;ell  above  average.    The  potential  hoy  crop,  together 
with  the  above  average  May,  1  stocks  of  old  hay  promise  fully  adeqiiate  hay  supply  for 
the  coming  12  months.     The  hay  supply  per  animal  unit  should  be  well  above  average 
and  the  largest  since  1942,    Early  grov/th  of  grass  was  a  factor  in  attaining,  tliis 
year,  the  record  level  of  milk  production  for  April,    V/liile  egg  production  v;as  down 
5  percent  from  last  year,  the  rate  of  lay  established  a  nev;  record  for  the  month, 
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Production  of  all  fruits  for  the  current  season — including  the  1945-46 
citrus  crops —  v/ill  prohaily  "be  only  moderately  less  than  for  last  season.  De- 
ciduous fruit  prospects  are  ver;'  favorable  in  the  '.'estern  Stn.tes  and  in  the 
Southern  peach  States,. but  generally  poor  in  the  northeast  and  in  an  area  in- 
cluding,- Virginia,  V/est  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Michigan.     In  the  northeastern  States,- 
low  temperatures  since  April  1  have  caused  sharp  reductions  in  prospects  for  all 
fruits.    The  citrus  outlook  for  the  1945-46  crops  is  good  for  all  areas  •except 
Florida,  v;here  a  3  month  drought  has  probably  already  caused  some  dar.iage.  Pro- 
duction of  apples  v.'ill  be  short  this  year-much  smaller  than  last  year  but  probablj 
lai'ger  than  in  1943,    Peach  production  is  expected  to  about  equal  the  1944  crop. 
Sour  cherry,  plum  and  apricot  production  are  indicated  to  "ce  considerably  smaller 
than  last  year,     Sv;eet  cherries  vdll  be  heavj-,  ajnd  prunes  have  good  prospects. 
Pears  are  likely  to  bo  moderately  less  than  last  year.    Although  grapes  will  be 
extremely  short  in  the  east,  because  of  the  bright  outlook  in  California  a  total 
crop  about  as  large  as  last  year  is  in  prospect. 

Anticipated  tonnage  of  spring  season  commercial  truck  crops  for  market 
looks  like  a  nev/  record.     The  increased  tonnage  will  be  harvested  fro!'.  an  acreage 
about  equal  to  last  year  but  7  percent  above  ave.rrge.     These  crops  v/ill  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  commercial  market  supplies  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
Based  on  estimates  to  date,  the  total  acrear^e  for  1945  may  be  only  slightly  belav/ 
last  year,    For  the  fourth  successive  season,  processors  may  have  over  2  million 
acres  of  truck  croi^s  for  canning,  freezing  and  manufacture.     The  outlook  is  for 
a  5  percent  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year,  with  increases  likely  for  green 
peas,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  green  lim  beans  and  some  of  the  minor  crops.  How- 
ever, the  acreage  of  snap  beans  and  California  asparagus  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  , 

WirTSR  V/SEAT;     The  indicated  1945  winter  wheat  production. of  835,136,000  bushels 

is  the  largest  on  record  and  comTDarcl  with  764,073,000  bushels 
produced  in  1944  and  585,994  ,  000  bushels,  the  10-yeo.r  -(1934-43)  average.  The' 
acreage  remaining  for  harvest —  45,768,000  acres —  is  15  percent  larger  than  last 
year  and  the  largest  since  1S38,     The  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  expected 
to  be  5,7  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  for  all  purposes.     This  v/ould  be  the 
smallest  percentage  not  harvested  for  grain  since  1931,  and  compares  with  12,2 
percent  lafet  year  and  17.3  percent,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

The  I-'ay  1  indicated  yield  of  17,9  bushels  per  acre  harvested,  although 
nearly  a  bushel  lov/er  than  last  year's  yield  of  18,8  bushels,  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  3  other  years  since  the  tujrn  of  the  century.     The  10-year  pverage  .yield 
is  15,3  bushels.     Expected  yields  in  all  principal,  wheat  States  are  considerably' 
above  average.     Only  the  central  and  northern  Groat  Plains  States  and  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  shov;  higher  yields  than  last  year, 

1/heat  in  the  important  producing  States  './as  seeded  last  fall  under  gener- 
ally favorable  soil  m.oistixre  conditions,  and  the  crop  ;,iade  a  good  start  before 
v/inter  began.    Loss  of  acreage  from  -winter  killing  v;as  the  lightest  in  mah^/  years, ' 
Late  winter  and  spring  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  most  areas  and  the  warm 
March  and  ea.rly  April  weat'ier  permitted  abnormally  rapid  spring  growth.  Above 
normal  precipitation  in  April  v.'as  generally  favorable  for  v/inter  v;heat,  Eov/ever, 
in  eastern  Kansas,  most  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  throughout  a  widespread  area 
east  of  these  States  and  south  of  the  3-reat  Lakes,  excessive  ra.ihs  have  resulted 
in  some  loss  of  acreage  from  floodin.g  water  standing  in  the  fields,  and  some 
damage  to  the  crop.     In  spite  of  this,  the  reported  condition  is  still  relatively 
high.     The  supply  of  soil  moisture  in  the  western  Great  Plcins  region  is  adequate 
to  carry  v/inter  v/heat  v/ell  into  maturity,  except  in  northeastern  !'ev/  Mexico, 
northv/estern  Texas,  extreme  western  Oklahoma  and  local  areas  in  v/est  central  Kans? 
and  acuthwestern  ITebraska,  where  a  shortage  of  soil  moisture  is  becoming  apparent. 

Orange  leaf  rust  is  in  evidence  in  the  so'ithcrn  Plains  States  and  is  a 
serious  threat  to  wheat  over  a  wide  area.    Loss  of  acreage  from  soil  dri.fting  has 
occurred  only  in  limited  areas.    Below  normal  temperatures  since  mid-April  have 
retarded  wheat  growth,     fTitrogen  deficiency  is  developing  over  a  number  of  v/est- 
ern  Great  Plains  States  and  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  as  a  result  of  the  cool  wot 
weather. 
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RYE;     Production  of  rye  for  1945  is  forecast  at  28,872,000  bushels.     This  is  about 
30  percent  below  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  41,434,000  bushels,  and  is 
the  smallest  production  since  1936  with  the  exception  of  the  very  short  crop  of 
,25,872,000  bushels  in  1944,     Yield  per  acre  prospects  are  well  above  average,  but 
production  will  be  at  a  loxv  level,   since  less  than  2-^  million  acres  are  expected  to 
^    be  harvested  for  grain.     This  is  even  less  than  last  year's  lovr  acreage,  and  is 
the   smallest  acreage  for  harvest  in  more  than  10  years. 

A  yield  of  12,9  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  as  of  I'lay  1,  This 
is  one  bushel  per  acre  above  average,  and  almost  l-g-  bushels  above  the  yield  last 
year.     Yield  indications  are  above  average  in  all  producing  States  except  New 
Jersey,  V'Jisconsin  3iid  California,  where  expected  yields  are  either  average  or 
slightly  belov'.     High  yields  are  expected  in  the  West  Central  States,  especially 
in  the  heavy  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Eakota,  and 
Nebraska.     Cold  wet  weather  during  recent  weeks  was  unfavorable  for  the  crop  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the   country,  but  even  here  prospective  yields  are  better  than 
average. 

Less  than  half  of  the  total  planted  acreage  is  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
grain  this  year.     This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  harvested  last  year,  but 
some  less  than  the  10- year  average  percentage  harvested  for  grain.     In  the  Vvest 
North' Cent  ral  States,  the  percentage  for  grain  is  considerably  higher  than  both 
last  year  and  average.     However,  with  a  sm.aller  planted  acreage  in  these  States, 
only  about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year  will  be  harvested  for  grain, 

OATS  (10  Southern  States):     Condition  of  oats  in  the   10  Southern  States  as  a  group, 

and  in  most  of  the  States  individually,  is  better  than 
both  last  year  and  average.     Production  in  the  area  is  expected  to  be  at  a  high 
level,   since  not  only  is  the  yield  prospect  better  than  average,  but  also  the  7 
million  acres  in  oats  is  8  percent  above  last  year  and  26  percent  above  average. 

For  this  group  of  Stat(;s,   oats  condition  was  79  percent  on  May  1,  compared 
with  74  a  year  earlier  and  the   1934-43  average  for  May  1  of  68.     Only  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana  was  the  condition  below  average,  but  Arkansas  joined  them  in  being 
below  last  year.     Moisture  hiad  been  short  in  Florida,  but  in  the  other  9  States 
was  favorable  to  excessive,  with  some   flood  loss  in  Louisiana,     Unfavorable  spring 
planting  conditions  in  much  of  the  Southwest  decreased  the  proportion  of  spring 
oats  seeded,     Hov/evcr,   less  than  usual  loss  of  fall-sown  acreage  had  occurred 
generally,  because  of  both  favorable  growing  conditions  and  development  of  hardy 
and  rust-resistant  varieties.     Only  34  percent  of  the  crop  was  reported  spring- 
sovm  in  the  10  States,  compared  mth  40  percent  last  year  and  the  average  (1934-43) 
of  52  percent, 

*  EARLY  POTATOES;     The  May  1  condition  of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern 

States  and  California  was  slightly  above  average  and  7  points 
higher  than  on  Fay  1,  1944,     The  78  percent  condition  this  season  compares  with 
71  percent  last  season  and  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  76  percent.  Condition 
of  the  crop  on  May  1  was  average  or  better  in  all  States  except  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  prospects  have  been  reduced  by  adverse  weather  and  blight. 

Production  prospects  in  these  States,  as  a  group,  are  unusually  good.  How- 
ever, yields  on  that  part  of  the  commercial  early  acreage  harvested  to  date  have 
varied  considerably.     Bumper  yields  were  obtained  on  the  winter  acreage  in  Florida, 
despite  local  damage  by  frosts.     Total  production  of  winter  potatoes  v;as  the 
largest  of  record.     Harvesting  of  the  early  spring  comm.ercial  crop  in  Florida  and 
Texas  is  well  past  the  peak,  and  production  is  indicated  to  be  only  about  average, 
despite  an  increase  in  acreage.     Blight  in  Texas  and  dry  weather  in  the  Hastings 
section  of  Florida  reduced  yields  per  acre  considcrrbly  below  the  average  for 
these  areas. 
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Late  spring  commercial  acreaL'e,  harvest  in  ,-of  which  is  now  .^ettinj?;  under  way,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  1944.    I'hv  1  condition,  however,  points  to  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  record.     California  will  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  late 
apring  crop  this  year.    Yield^per-acre  prospects  .are  above  avera-re  for  the  large 
irrigated  acreage  in  California,  and  are  unusually  /rood  in  North  Carolinsi  and  South 
Carolina,    Blight  has  appeared  in  some  areas  of  the  South  and  has  reduced  the  yield 
per  acre  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama, 

nom'"prc>ial  Apolos;    Ecr-ly- -^-y  (througii  Iky  8j  ■  <;oiiditions-  sufr^^ist  a,  fiueh  smallor 

United  States  applo  nroduction  than  in  1944,  but  probably  a 
larger  harvest  than  the  extremely  short  1943  crop.     In  the  east  and  mid-west,  an  un- 
usually vrarm  March  advanced  buds.     The  bloom  was  from  2  to  4  weelcs  earlier  than  us- 
ual in  nearly  all  commercial  areas.     This  advancement  of  the  season  prevented  the 
usual  spray  program  in  many  orchards,  and  insects  and  diseases  may  be  a  greater 
problem. than  usual,    April  and  early  May  freezes  killed  buds  and  small  fuits,  cold 
cloudy  weather  was  unfavorable  for  the  flight  of  bees,  and  further  frost  damage  may 
occur  in  some  northern  areas.    An  extremely  light  production  is  probable  for  the  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     In  the  Vfest,  the  season  is  late.    May  1  prospects  ir, 
this  area  are  favorable  for  large  crops  again,  this  year,   but  probably  not  quite  as 
large  as  in  1944, 

In  New  Bnjrland,  frosts  on  April  23  and  24  caused  heavy  damage  to  buds  and 
bloom  and  weather  conditions  since  April  24  have  been  unf-avorable  for  pollination. 
In  Hevf  York  loss  from  several  April  freezes  v^^as  spotted,  with  injury  very  severe  in 
the  Champlain  area,   severe  in  the  Hudson,  moderate  inland  in  western  New  York,  and 
light  in  orchards  along  Lake  Ontario.    Throughout  the  State  the  cold,   cloudy  and 
rainy  weather  was  unfavorable  for  pollination  during  the  unusually  early  and  long 
blooming  period.     In  Nev/  Jersey,  freezes  April  5-7  caused  only  slight  injury  to 
most  orchards,  but  the  freeze  on  April  23  reduced  prospects  materially.  Early 
varieties  such  as  Transparent  and  Starr  aro  sizing  rapidly.     Harvest  is  expected  to 
start  around  June  20,  about  in  days  earlier  thar.  usual.     In  Pennsylvania,  conditions 
are  spotted,  with  a  light  set  or.  trees  vmic'h  bor-^  heavily  last  year  and  v/ith  much 
frost  damage  during  April  in  low  and  exposed  orchards.    A  heavy  frost  on  May  2  cause 
additional  loss.     In  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania  counties,  except  Erie,  apple? 
are      near  failure. 


"In  Virginia,  the  crop  will  bo  extremely  light  and  variable,   largely  because  o; 
the  April  6-7  freeze,  but  further  damage  occurred  in  early  May  in  the  northern 
area.    Prior  to  the  lov/  temperatures  the  night  of  May  2,  the  northern  counties,  es- 
pecially Frederick,  had  m.ore  favorable  prospects  than  other  commercial  areas.  Very 
light  apple  crops  are  nov/  in  prospect  in  all  commercial  areas  of  the  State.     In  We st 
Virginia  and  western  Maryland,  dama  -e  from  April  and  early  li&y  freezes  varied  great  1' 
both  v/iohin  orchards  and  bet^veen  orchards,  and  light  crops  are  in  prospect  for  both 
States,    Codling  moth  hcd  b'jgun  to  chov;  som.e  aci-ivity  on  April  1,  but  low  April 
temperatures  reduced  activity.     In  Delaware  apt: le  crop  prosp'.-^cts  were  reduced  by 
early  April  freezes.     In  Tlorth  Carolina,  there  is  very  little  fruit  remaining  in  the 
mountain  counties.     The  State '  s  apple  crop  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year's 
largo  one. 

In  "Ohio ,   rhe  bloom  vms  light,  few  orchards  have  escaped  frost  damage,  and  pro» 
duction  vdll  be  light,     Ir.  southern  Indiana ,  early  and  mid-April  frosts  caused  exten* 
sive  damage  to  apples  in  a  belt  extending  across  the  State  from  Sullivan  County  to- 
v/ard  the  southeast.    Except  in  this  belt,  it  is  beli-jv.d  enough  fruit  set  remains  to 
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produce  "better  than  an  average  crop.     In  Illinois  ,  moderate  damage  has  occurred  in 
ceiatral  and  northern  counties.    Present  , pro sjjects  are  favorable  for  Transparents , 
'.'fealthies,  and  Yellow  Lelicious,  \jith  a  "below  average  production  indicated  for  n-iost 
other  varieties.     Mi chigan  apple  trees  were  in  full  oloom  "by  mid-April  in  most 
areas.    Frosts  and  freezes  on  April  3,  5,  15,  22,  28  and  May  1,  low  temperatures  on 
taost  other  April  days,  and  many  rainy  days,  resixLted  in  a  long  "olooming  period, 
little  insect  activity,  many  "buds  killed,  and  poor  pollination.    The  State's  crop 
will  oe  considera'bly  "belovr  average.     In  southern  VJisconsin,  prospects  are  light. 
IFavorahle  weather  from  now  on  might  resxilt  in  a  good  crop  in  northern  !v'isconsin, 
where  the  "bloom  v/ill  not  he  general  ijntil  past  mid-May.     In  Missouri ,  prospects  ai-e 
for  a  production  considera'bly  larger  than  last  year's  short  crop,  althour~h  early 
April  frosts  caused  cons ide rah ?i.e  in^'dry.     Damage  x/as  severe  in  the  south  and  light 
in  the  north.     In  ICansas  and  Kehrasha,  early  April  freezes  reduced  prospects  some- 
v/hat ,  especially  for  the  early  varieties,     -he  crop  in  northwestern  Arkansas  v;ill 
he  short  as  a  result  of  the  he a-'/y  freeze  ox  April  5,  hut  prospects  are  favorahle  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.    Frost  damage  has  heon  moderate  in  Kentucky  and  light 
in  Tennessee. 

The  State  of  ^A''ashington  has  prospects  for  a  good-sized  crop  this  year  in  all 
commercial  areas.     Lateness  of  the  season  minimizes  the  possihilities  of  frost 
damage.    The  main  areas  were  in  full  hloon  the  second  vreek  in  May,     In  Oregon,  it 
seems  prooahle  that  the  crop  vrill  he  Eomew"nat  smaller  than  last  year.     In  t"::e  Eood 
River  Valley,  prospects  are  somev;hat  more  favorahle  for  Delicious  than  for  iTewtovms. 
California  apple  orchards  are  in  good  condition  and  have  passed  fiall  hloom  in  all 
areas  of  low  elevations  hut  apples  in  mountain  areas  have  not  yet  hlossom^ed.  A 
larger  crop  than  last  year  seems  prooahle.     In  Golorado ,  frost  damage  to  date  has 
heen  light  in  most  areas.     The  Delicious  variety  sustained  the  heaviest  frost 
damage,    A  somewhat  smaller  apple  crop  than  last  year  seem.s  likely,  with  the  sharp- 
est reduction  in  the  Delta  County  carlot  shipping  area.     In  I daho ,  Delicious  and 
Homes  show  some  frost  damage,  hut  there  has  heen  little  inj"ary  to  Jonathans.  The 
hloojn,  although  not  as  heav;/  as  last  year,  v/as  generally  good.     In  "Jtah,  prospects 
are  favorahle,  hut  frost  damage  after  June  1  is  still  possible  in  several  areas. 
In  southern  New  Mexico  ,  frosts  killed  huds  of  early  blooming  apple  varieties.  How- 
ever, prospects  are  favorable  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  v/here  apples  v/ere 
not  in  full  bloomi  by  the  first  week  of  liay.     In  Montana,  the  cool,  late  spring 
retarded  bud  development,  which  lessens  the  likelihood  of  frost  damage.    3\ill  bloom 
should  occur  during  the  last  lO  days  of  May, 

PEACHES ;    Peach  production  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  is  forecast  at  25,829,000 

bushels.    This  is  a  record  for  this  area,  and  is  50  percent  more  than  the 
1944  crop  of  17,193,000  bushels.    The  previous  record  crop  was  24,903,000  bushels 
in  1941  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  15,762,000  bushels.     In  eastern  and 
central  areas  to  the  north,   including  Virginia,  ■Jest  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
April  freezes  materially  reduced  excellent  early  season  prospects. 

In  Califo rnia,  both  Clingstone  and  ireestone  varieties  "nave  a  large  set  of 
fruit  in  all  important  commercial  areas  and  large  crops  appear  likely  again  this 
year.     In  'Jorth  C-grolina,  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  harvest  in  the  impor- 
tant Sand  Hills  Area.     Cool  v;eather  on  April  6  and  7  caused  heav;;,'  dropping,  which 
eliminated  much  ex^-^euyive  hand  thinning  of  fruit.     Some  orchards  appear  to  have  a 
thin  set  but  sizes  and  cp.xality  should  be  good.    V'orms  will  be  a  pr-ohlem,  ae  orchard 
work  is  behind  schedule  and  many  grov/ers  v;ill  not  be  able  to  keep  drops  picked  up. 
prospects  are  also  favorable  m  the  eastern  third  of  the  State,  but  there  are  very 
few  peaches  in  the  mountain  counties.     In  South  Carolina,  a  record  crop  is  indi- 
cated by  May  1  conditions.    Fuocent  rains  have  supplied  needed  moisture  fdr  rapid 
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development.    The  Georg:ia  crop  is  estirnated  to  be  the  largest  since  1931,    This  is 
the  first  spring  in  recent  years  that  the  crop  has  not  experienced  some  cold  damage. 
Marketings  are  starting  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  last  year,  with  the  earliest 
varieties  maiUceted  the  first  half  of  May,    Hileys  are  expected  the  last  week  of 
May,  Georgia  Belles  in  mid-June,  and  Elbert  as  the  last  v/eek  in  June,     If  the  present 
cool  weather  should  continue  several  more  days,  this  shipping  schedule  v/ould  be 
delayed. 

In  Alabama ,  high  v/inds  and  hail  the  night  of  April  24  damaged  the  Chilton 
County  crop,  but  the  State  as  a  '/hole  has  a  large  crop  in  prospect.     In  Aria-nsas  , 
early  ^ky  prospects  v;ere  very  favorable  in  the  Clarksville  Area,  but  in  the  Hash- 
ville  Highland  section  a  hail  storm  May  2  ruined  about  a  fifth  and  damaged  about 
another  fifth  of  the  excellent  crop  in  prospect  in  that  area,    A  severe  freeze  on 
April  5  reduced  the  bud  set  sharply  in  northv;estern  Arkansas,     Good-sized  crops  are 
in  prospect  in  Mississippi ,  Louisiana ,  and  Texas,     In  Oklahoma ,  the  crop  is  indi- 
cated to  vary  from  a  near  failure  in  the  northwest  to  above  average  size  in  the 
southeast. 

In  Virginia,  the  northern  area  has  the  best  prospects,  but  even  there  the 
crop  is  spotted  and  v;ill  be  light.     In  I'fest  Virginia  and  western  Maryland  damage  to 
peaches  by  the  April  5-6  freeze  probably  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  to  apples  because 
the  bulk  of  the  peach  tr.ees  v;ere  past  fxill  bloom  at  that  time,    Hov/ever,  some  fur- 
ther damage  probably  occurred  from  early  May  free^zes.    The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  relay/are    expects  fair-sized  crops. 

In  ITevr  York,  Pennsylvania ,  and  ITew  Jersey,  frost  injury  has  varied  greatly 
v:ith  location  of  orchard  and  stage  of  development  at  time  of  freezes,  but  moderate- 
sized  crops  appear  likely  in  these  States.     In  ITew  England,  a  fair-sized  crop  of 
peaches  may  be  produced  if  there  is  no  additional  frost  damage. 

In  Ohio  ,  frosts  reduced  prospects  sharply  but  Ottav/a  County,  the  most  impor- 
tant area,  had  less  dam.age  than  the  rest  of  the  State,     In  Indiana ,  the  principal 
peach  sections  escaped  extensive  'ds-mage,  although  the  bloom  v/as  killed  on  many 
poorly  located  trees.     In  Illinois  ,  peach  prospects  are  good  in  the  heavy  producing 
southern  end  of  the  peach  district,  but  are  more  spotted  and  averaging  only  fair  in 
the  northern  end,  '  In  Mli chi gan ,  peaches  apparently  have  suffered  less  than  other 
fruits.    Production  may  be  about  average,  if  dropping  is  not  excessive,  or  further 
damage  does  not  occur.     In  Missouri,  conditions  vary  from  extensive  damage  in  the 
southv;est  to  excellent  crop  prospects  in  the  southeast.    Production  should  be  much 
larger  than  last  year.     In  Kansas  ,  early  peaches  v/ere  injured,  especially  in  central 
counties,  but  damage  was  not  extensive  in  the  northeastern  commercial  area.  In 
Kentucky ,  frost  damage  is  spotted,  but  a-  good-sized  crop  is  indicated  at  this  time, 
Tennessee  peach  orchards  have  favorable  prospects. 

In  Colorado  ,  damage  to  date  has  been  sliglit  in  the  Mesa  County  section,  and 
another  large  crop  is  in  prospect.     In  the  Delta  County  area  considerable  spotted 
frost  damage  has  occurred.    Production  for  the  State  probably  will  not  equal  last 
year's  record  crop.     In  northern  Utah,  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  the  first  v/eek  in 
May,  with  crop  prospects  favorable  to  date.     In  V.^ashington ,  peaches  v>rere  carrying  a 
heavy  bloom  the  first  v;eek  of  May.    Production  prospects  are  favorable.     In  Oregon, 
prospects  appear  favorable,  although  there  is  some  concern  over  moisture  supplies 
in  the  non-irrigated  Dalles  District.    April  frosts  killed  pract ically  all  of  the 
peaches  in  the  southern  half  of  ITev;  Mexico.     In  Idaho  ,  prospects  to  date  are 
favorable, 

PSARS ;    California  prospects  are  excellent  for  both  Bartletts  and  other  pear  vari- 
eties.    Most  orchards  h-ave  passed  full  bloom.     In  '.Washington,  Sartlett  pear 
trees  v/ere  generally  in  full  bloom  by  April  20  in  the  main  Yakima  and  Vfenatchee 
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valleys,    The  set  of  fruit  on  May  1  appeared  uniform,    D^Anjous,  the  most  important 
variety  of  v;inter  pears,  have  a  fair  to  good  set  of  fruit.    Other  varieties  of  fall 
and  v;inter  pears,  had  a  fairly  heavj''  bloom.    There  was  no  vdnter  injury  to  pear 
trees,    Oregon  Bartlett  prospects  are  good.    Trees  in  "both  the  Hood  and  Rogue  Hiver 
valleys  carry'- a  good  "bloon,  irith  veather  favor<?,l»le  for  pollination.    Spraying  and 
other  orchard  work  is  up-to-date  and  there  appears  to  he  ample  v;ater  for  irrigating. 
In  Douglas  County  and  the  Willamette  Valley  of  western  Oregon,  conditions  vrere  also 
favorable.    Other  fall  and  v/inter  pears  are  expected  to  malce  a  shorter  crop  th-an 
last  year  in  the  Hoo'd  River  Valley,  "but  should  about  equal  last  year's  production 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,    The  outlook  for  D'Anjous  appears  more  favorable  th-an 
for  the  Bosc  variety. 

In  the  eastern  States,  excellent  early  season  prospects  v;ere  sharply  reduced 
by  April  freezes  and  poor  pollination  weather, 

GRAPSS;     Condition  of  California  vineyards  on  May  1  indicates  a  grape  crop  about 

the  same  size  as  last  year.     Light  local  frosts  hit  some  grapes  in. the  in- 
terior valleys  but  there  v;as  no  evidence  of  widespread  injury.     In  these  same 
valleys,  bunch  forms  were  in  evidence,  but  the  main  bloom  had  not  developed.  In 
the  Desert  Valleys  of  southern  California^  early  grapes,  after  some  frost  injury, 
v;ere  developing  satisfactorily,.     Harvest  should  begin  by  mid-June,    Conditions  vrere 
favorable  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

M"ev7  York  grapes  started  grov/th  earlier  than  usu8,l  a;nd  v/ere  damaged  by  freezes 
in  late  April,    Heavy  loss  is  anticipated  on  ex]30sed  sites,  although  it  is  too  early 
to  determine  the  extent  of  bud  injury.    Late  snows  and  shortage  of  labor  delayed 
or  prevented  pruning*    In  Ilev;  Jersey,  frosts'  dn  April  23  ca.used  serious  damage  in 
most  sections.     In  the  Erie  grape  belt  of  F 0 nn sy 1 vani a ^  shoots  on  the  vines  were 
frozen  back  to  the  stem  by  the,  heavy  frost,  of  April  23,     Loss  in  some'. vineyards  was 
as  high  as  75  percent.     In  Ohio,  freezes  in  late  April  badly  damaged  nev;  gr'ov/th, 
although-  there  is  still  a  chance  of  fruit  developing.     Sub-zero  weather  and  rabbits 
injured  vineyards  on  lake  Eric  islandslast  winter,    Prosts  or  freezing  temperat-oros 
in  Michigan  from  April  3  to  May  .1  killed  both  the  primary  and  secondary''  buds,  on 
grape  vines*    These  lowered  prospects  .to  a  fourth  of  a,  crop  or  less,    I'reezc  damage 
v;as  also  severe  in  Arkansas,  with  probably  about  half  a  crop  now  in  prospect, 

PLUMS  ALID  PRir.iES;     In  California,  prunes  produced  a  good  bloom  in  nearly  all  pxeas. 

It       still  too  early  to  predict  the  set  of  fruit,  but  a  larger 
production  than  a  year  ago  appears  in  prospect.    Plums  are  making  good  progress. 
The  May  1  indicated  production  is  73,000  tons.     In  1944,  production  was  92,000 
tons,  ,  .     .  . 

Washington  prune  prospects  are  the  best  in  several  yea.rs.    Blooming  v/as  later 
than  U5"aa-1  v/ith  no.  reports  of  frost",  damage.    Rainy  vreather  prevailed  d^oring  the 
bloom  period  and  may  have  impaired  pollinp.t ion  except  in  the  Yalcima  Va,llcy  where 
rainfall  was  light.    Prospects  in  the  Milton-?rcev;ater  district  of  Oregon  continue 
very  favorable.    Trees  vrere  in  fiill  bloom  .about  a  v/eck  later  than  "la-st  year, 
Wdather  was  good  for  pollination,  •  In  western  Oregon,  the  present  outlo.ok  is  for  a 
crop  considerably  larger  than  in  1944,  if  there  is  good  pollination  of  the  hea-vy 
bloom.     In  Idaho,  trees  had  a  good  bloom,  though  not  a.s  heavy  as  last  .yea.r,  A 
little  frost  damage  has  been  reported,  "  Michigan  plujr.s  bloomed  early,    frosts  and 
freezing  vreather  v/ith  poor  pollinizing  conditions  have  reduced  prospects  materially. 
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Or-HSP. I5S;    In  the  eastern  cherry  States,  vrhere  most  of  the  production  consists  of 

sour  varieties,  cherry  prospects  have  deteriorated  sharply  since 
April  1,  "because  of  extremely  unfavorable  v/eather,  including  several  danaging 
frosts,    Trom  present  indications,  the  eastern  cherry  crop  vrlll  "be  less  than  half 
^.s  large  as  last,  season,  "but  considerably  better  than  the  1943  crop.    Cherries  in 
the  east  bloomed  about  Z  v/eeks  earlier  than  usual  becuase  of  unseasonably  v/arm 
v;eather  in  llarch.     In  the  v/estern  States,  vhere  sv/eet  \'ariet:'.es  predoninate,  pro- 
spects as  a  v;hole  are  exciellent,    A  record  s\/eet  cherry  production  is  possible, 

T\\e  outlook  for  T.evr  York  sueet  cherries  is  rela-tivoly  better  than  for  sours, 
but  only  a  fair  crop  can  be  expected  at  best.    Condition  of  sours  in  lle\-r  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  very  spotted,  v;ith  the  outlook  poor  as  a  v;hole.  Orchards 
bordering  Lalce  Ontario  nnd  Laice  Erie  v;ere  danaged  least  by  the  cold  v/eathor,  and 
shov;  promise  of  fair  crops.     The  L'ichigan  cherry  crop  v/as  sharply  reduced  by 
freezes.     In. addition,  v;eather  vras  very  unfavora,ble  for  pollination  dioring  the 
earlier-than-usual  blocr.ing  period,    So\ir  cherry  production  in  Michigan  \rill  pro- 
bably be  only  a  third  to  a  half  as  large  as  last  jear,  and  sv/eets  a  near  failure. 

In  liontana,  a  late  spring  retarded  the  devel9pment  of  cherries  and  reduced 
the  usua,l  hazards  of  late  spring  frosts.    Cherry  prospects  in  Idaho  are  bright, 
although  some  frost  damage  occurred  in  minor  areas,    Utah  e:cpects  a  large  cherry 
crop,  unless  possible  late  frosts  reduce  it. 

The  outlook  in  Colorado  is  much  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  vrhen  the  sour 
cherry  crop  was  a  record,    Trosts  on  the  vJestern  Slope,  where  nearly  all  cherries 
are  sv;eets,  and  an  early  April,  near-zero  freeze  in  the  northern  Colorado  sour- 
cherry  section,  sharply  reduced  prospects,    !?air  crops,  however,  of  both  sweets  and 
sours  are  indicated.     The  crops  are  later  than  usual  and  latter  than  last  year, 

V^ashington  and  Oregon  cherry  crops  are  about  2  T/eeks  later  than  usual,  tliere- 
by  escaping  much  of  the  danger  of  frost  damage,    31oon  was  ]iea"'.'y  in  all  areas  and 
large  crops  are  in  iprospect,    Reported  condition  on  Vio.y  1  v/as  93  percent  for 
Washington  and  95  percent  for  Oregon,  compared  with  89  for  "iashington  a,nd  31  for 
Oregon,  a  year  earlier.     In  VJashington,  sweet  cherries  were  in  full  bloom  about 
April  19,     In  the  Ililton-Freevrater  and  The  Dalles  sections  of  Oregon,  sv;eet  cherries 
were  in  full  bloom  about  April  15  to  20,  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  about  April  20 
to  May  3  and  in  v;estern  Oregon  about  April  20  to  27,    Harvest  in  the  Milton-Free- 
water  districts,  \.'here  practically  all  the  crop  is  shipped  fresh,  should  start  about 
June  17,    Harvest  is  also  expected  to  start  about  June  17  in  The  Dalles  district, 
where  most  of  the  crop  is  brined  and  canned,  though  considerable  quantities  are 
also  shipped  fresh. 

The  California  cherry  crop  is  indica,ted  to  be  30,800  tons,  compared  v;ith 
27,000  tons  in  1944,    Harvest  of  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Chapman,  v;ill  begin 
during  the  second  v/eek  of  May,  and  v/ill  be  followed  by  Tartarians  from  the  early 
areas  a  week  later, 

CIIA1TE5?JII53 ;    iTo  serious  damage  has  yet  ccciirred  to  cranberries  in  Massachusetts, 
Some  loss  may  be  sustained  from  excessive  flooding,  which  has  been 
necessary  to  prevent  freeze  injury,    '.'.'ater  supplies  nay  be  short  later  in  the  season 
because  of  the  hca,vy  early  requirements,    I'rospects  in  other  States  v/ere  favorable 
on  May  1, 
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APR T COTS;       In  Californir,  the  1945  production  of  rpricots,  cs  indicated  by  Ifcy  1 
condition,   is  forecast  r.t  184, OOC  tons,  compered  with  the  record  crop 
of  324,000  tons  in  1944,     C  a  1  if  or  n  ia  g.  pr  i  c  ot  trees  carried  a  epod  blocm,  but  in 
Liany  localities  sprinr  frosts  and  rain  during  the  blossornin&;  period  reduc-'d  the 
set  of  fruit.     The  crop  has  irade  good  development  to  date.     Thinning  of  fruit  was 
in  progress  on  May  1.    V'iashington  apricot  prospects  are  favorable.     The  sot  of 
fruit  appears  to  be  good,  but  possibly  not  quite  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago.  Sizes 
rre  expected  'to  be  larger  than  last  season.     In  Utah,  apricots  ha^'-e  passed  the 
blooia'ing  stage  in  all  importcint  northern  producing  areas.     Lev  tempertttvu'e s  causf  c 
some  damage  to  apricots  during  the  blooming  period.     However,  losses  are  not  ex- 
pe-cted  to  be  serious  and  a  crop  considerably  larger  than  last  yec-.r  is  expected. 

'FIGS  AI'TD  OLI'/ES;     California  fig  orchards  are  in  very  good  condition,  and  have 

made  good  development  to  date.     There  is  a  relatively  heavy  set 
of  first  crop  Black  I/. is s ion  figs.     Caprificati on  of  Galimyrna  figs  was  in  progress, 
the  first  week  in  May,     Olive  orchards  are  in  good  condition,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  blossom  stage. 

CITRUS:     United  Stotos  orange  production  fcr  the  current  (1944-45)   season  is  now 
estimated  at  108,280,000  bozos  compared  vdth  103,056,000'  in  1945-44  and 
85,149,000  in  1942-43.     Early  and  mddseason  varieties  are  all  harvested,  except 
in  southern  California  vvhere  a  fevr  navel  oranges  havfj  not  been  picked.  The 
Valencia  crop  in  Florida  and  Cajif ornia  combined  is  indicated  to  total  about  59 
million  boxes  --  a  record  crop  in  both  States  f.nd  IS  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  2-State  record  of  last  son  son.  ' 

Harvest  of  Florida  Vnlencias  is  v/ell  ab.'.ad  of,  last  yecr.     More  than  fo\ir- 
fifths  of  the  crop  had  moved  to  May  1,  compared  with  a  little   less  than  one-half 
moved  to  May  1  last  year.     Harare st  of  Tlx^.s  oranges  is  r  Imost  .completed ,    Ar i z ona 
harvest  is  less  than  one-half  completed  which  is  lat'.r  than  usual.     Last  year 
harvest  v^as  about  three-quart'.irs  completed  by  May,  1.     Some  Valencias  have  moved 
from  southern  California.     Hov/ever,  miost  of  the  California  Valencias  will  be  har- 
vested di;ring  the  suirjuer  rnd  early  fjlll. 

Total  grapefruit  production  for  the  1944-45  season  is  now  estimated  at 
52  million  boxes        7  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1943-44  crop  but  3  percent 
larger  than  the  1942-43  crop.     Grapefruit  harvest  in  Florida  is  rhcad  of  normal 
and  about  93  percent  com.plc ted.     Texas  harvo-st  is  also  ahead  of  last  season  and 
about  98  percent  completed.     Arizona  grapefruit  is  aLmost  half  picked  and 
California  Desert  Valley  fruit  about  throe-fifths  picked  --  both  later  tnr.n  last 
season. 

Citrus  groves  generally  have  received  oxcollont  care  in  all  citrus  States, 
Present  prospects  are  favorable  for  the   1945-46  crops  in  all  areas  except  Florida, 
In  the  Florida  citrus  belt,  very  little  rain  fell  during  February,  March  or  April, 
and  m.ost  groves  appear  to  be  suffering  from  the   drought.     A  heavy  drop  of  friut 
occurred  in  April,  which  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  heavi- 
est drop.     In  Texas,  prospects  for  the  new  crop  continue  favorable'.     Supplies  of 
irrigation  v;ater  are  somewhat  short,  but  the  natural  moisture  supply  is  sufficient 
for  some  tim.e  because  of  good  rains  the  last  half  of  April.     Trees  arc--carrying  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit  and  the   spring  drop  is  not  expected  to  be  excessive.  The 
present  outlook  appears  bettor  for  oranges  than  for  grapefruit,  although  trees  of 
both  grapefruit  and  oranges  are  showing  vigorous  growth.     Arizona  citrus  trees 
are  in  good  condition  raid  nov/  crop  prospects  are  favorable.     Frost  occurred  in 
parts  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  on  April  13  but  apparently  little  damage  resulted, 
California  citrus/ groves  are  in  good  condition 'and  a  heav^'-  bloom  for  all  varieties 
is  now  at  a  peak  —  a  little  later  than  usual. 
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Pi^CAI'S ;    ^ccan  trees  in  most  of  the  inrnortant  areas  in  the  Southern  Sl^ates  appear 

to  DC  in  good  condition.     In  general,  damage  from  v/inter  and  spring 
freezes  has  "been  negligihle,  and  there  has  "been  little  insect  darr.age  to  date.  The 
season  is  not  far  eno\i.r^h  advanced  for  reliable  indications  as  to  the  proljahle  nut 
set,  "but  •i-'resent  prospects  appear  generally  favorable.     In  G-eory'ia,  the  "bloom 
vras  very  heavy,  and  prospects  are  uniisually  "bright.    Loui  si  ana  pecan  production 
is  expected  to  be  somev;hat  smaller  than  last  season's  record  crop,  particularly 
for  improved  varieties  in  northwest  Louisiana,     In  Texas,  spring  rains  ':\3.ro  been 
heavy  in  many  pecan-producing  sections,  and  floods  ha'^e  occurred.     These  conditions, 
however,  apparently  caused  no  serious  damage  to  trees  in  any  area.  Prospects 
appear  as  .=rood  or  better  tl:an  on  this  date  last  year.     In  Oiclahoma,  the  pecan  bloom 
v/as  not  advanced  enough  to  be  injurisd  by  April  freezes,  and  proG"oects  are  favora.ble. 

ALMOIN S.  PIL5ZRTS.        Con.ation  of  California  almonds  on  Kay' 1  v.ras  61  percent,  com- 

AlTD  VLAXrJTS;  pared  vdth  58  percent  o'n  May  1,  1944,  and  the  10-year 

(1934—43)     average  of  53  loercent.     The  crop  is  making  good  progress,  with  prospects 
of  fair  production.     There  is  considerable  irreg^alarity  of  set,  hov.'ever,  as  a 
result  of  frost  injury  during  blossom  time.    As  a  rule,     v/here  heaters  were  used 
trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  set,  while  the  set  is  light  in  many  orchards  which  were 
not  heated, 

.California  walmit  condition  on  May  1  v;as  84  percent,  compared  v.dth  38  percent 
a  year  earlier,  and  79  percent  the  10-year  average.     Some  of  the  earlier  varieties 
have  already  passed  the  blossoming  period  but  in  many  important  walnut  producing 
areas  in  southern  counties,  'blossoming  has  not  become  general.     Present  indications 
point  to  a  crop  slightly  smaller  than  last  season.     In  Oregon,  v/alnut  trees  are 
just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  dormant  period.     Trees  are  in  good  condition  and 
present  prospects  are  favorable,     Oregon  and  Washington  filbert  prospects  are 
favorable.     The  bearing  acrea,ge  in  those  two  States  will  be  somewhat  larger  this 
season.     If  conditions  continue  favorable,  production  lorobably  '-rill  be  larger  than 
last  season, 

I'CAPLg  PRODUCTS;      The  1945  season  '.^as  the  poorest  of  record  for  the  production  of 

both  maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup.    Production  of  maple  sugar  is  , 
estimated  at  251,000- po-'inds,  or  less  than  half  last  year's  production  and  only 
about  70  percent  of  the  previous  lov/  record  —  366,000  pounds  produced  in  1939. 
Sirup  production  was  even  less  favorable,  990,000  gallons,  or  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  2,565,000  gallons  -nroduced  last  year,  and  only  about  one-half  the  q^uantity 
produced  in  the  previous  lo-;  record  year,  1941,  when  1,997,000  gallons  were 
produced, 

Tl'.e  reduced  production  of  siigar  and  sirup  was  broiight  about  by  several 
factors.     The  unusually  v:arm  v^eathcr  in  March  caused  sap  to  stop  running  much 
earlier  than  usual.     In  some  cases  the  run  continued  only  a  fev;  days.     In  ITev/ 
England,  Few  York  and  Pennsylvania,  many  producers  were  not  prepared  for  operations 
when  the  sap  started  to  r^in  in  late- ?ebrimry,  and  some  v/ere  seriously  "nandi capped 
in  tapping  and  sap  gathering  operations  by  deep  snow  in  the  v;oods.     Thijere  were  also 
some  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  labor.     The  n'omber  of  trees  ta-pped  was 
about  15  percent  belov;  last  year,  v;ith  reductions  taking  place  in  all  areas. 

HAY:      Tab  reported  condition  of  tame  hay  on  May  1  indica.ted  higher  than  average 

yields  per  acre  ajid  a  possibility  that  the  total  1945  crop  of  both  tame 
and  wild  hay  may  be  close  to  100  million  tons  -  the  second  largest  on  record. 
The  size  of  fne  croTD,  hovrever,  will  depend  partly  on  fne  weather  this  sijmner  and 
perhaps  more  on  farmers'  pla.ns  for  livestock  to  be  fed  next  '-'inter, 
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.  The  12  million  tons  of  old  hay  stocks  on  farms  May  1  are  a  million  tons 
above  average.    These  rather  large  stocks,  hovrever,  are  not  evenly  distributed. 
More  than  average  stocks  are  reported  in  most  of  the  western  and  southern  States, 
v.'hile  supplies  of  old  hay  are  below  average  from  Illinois  and  Tennessee  north- 
eastward to  Nei'/  England,    I^^  most  of  this  northeastern  area,  hov;ever,  the  unusually 
warm  weather  in  March  promoted  early  development  of  pastures  and  hay  crops.  The 
reported  condition  of  tame  hay  on  May  1,  was  88  for  the  United  States,  comoared 
with  83  a  year  ago  and  a  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  79,     The  current  Hay  1  con- 
dition is  close  to  or  above  average  in  nearly  all  States, 

PASTLTRES :     Although  cool  April  v;eather  slovred  grov/th  of  grass  follov/ing  the  early 

start  in  March  this  yec^r,  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  May  1  v;as  the 
best  for  the  date  in  more  than  15  years,    With  supplies  of  soil  moisture  ample  to 
abundant  nearly  everywhere,  prospects  for  early  summer  green  feed  are  excellent. 
At  87  percent  of  normal,  pasture  condition  was  considerably  higher  than  on  May  1 
of  the  tv/o  preceding  years,  moderately  above  1941  and  1942  and  appreciably  higher 
than  any  other  year  since  1929, 

In  Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  regions,  the  May  1  condition  of  pastures 
ranged  from  12  to  16  points  higher  than  the  1934-43  average  for"  the  date,  v.dth 
Elorida  the  only  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  shov/ing  belov;-average  pastiires. 
In  Elorida,  dry  weather  held  back  growth  of  grass,  and  extreme  drought  conditions 
v;ere  evident  in  considere.ble  areas  of  the  lovrer  half  of  the  peninsula..     In  some 
Northern  states,  cool,  wea.ther  materially  delayed  earlj^  development  of  grass,  and 
pasture  condition  was  only  poor  to  fair  in  considerable  areas  of  Michigan,  Minne- 
'  sota,  and  the  Dakotas,    Elsewhere  in  the  eastern  tv/o-thirds  of  the  country  pasture 
condition  on  May  1  was  good  to  excellent,  except  for  scattered  local  areas  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  a.nd  along  the  central  and  lower  ■  Atlantic  Coast, 

In  the  ■■Jest,  pastures  and  ra.nges  showed  prospects  for  good  summer  feed,  but 
cool  v/eather  in  early  April  materially  delayed  grov;th.     In  some  widely,  scattered 
sections,  additional  moisture  was  needed.     In  Montana,  development  of  feed  was 
much  retarded  by  subnormal  temperatures,  and  som.e  ITorthern  sections  of  the  State 
vrere  in  need  of  rain.     In  other  Hocky  Mountain  States,  nev;  feed  has  also  been 
slowed  by  cold  weather,  but  m.oisture  supplies  in  most  areas  appear  ample  for  grov.fth 
of  summer  feed.     In  the  Ivestern  Plains  area  of  Texas  and  in  my.ch  of  ITev;  Mexico, 
■  gro\-7th  of  pa.sture  and  range  feed  has  suffered  from  dry  weather.     In  Ifashington  and 
Oregon,  cool  April  weather  also  delayed  the  gro\/th  of  pasture  feed,     Oregon  needed 
additional  moisture.     In  California,  lov;  April  precipitation  and  drying  v;inds 
caused  some  decline  in  condition,  but  on  May  1  pasture  feed  v/as  muck  more  plenti- 
ful than,  a.,  year  ago,   ,  .  .  • 

MILK  PROFJCTIOF;     United  States  milk  production  continued  at  a  record  level  through 

April.     Total  output  on  farms  during  the  month  is  estimated  at 
10.8  billion  pounds.     Early  grass,  liberal  concentrate  feeding  and  favorable 
returns  to  producers  appear  to  have  speeded  the  seasonsil  upsv/ing  in  milk  flov.',  A 
6  percent  increase  over  A]pril  a  year  ago  v;as  much  greater  than  the  ga.in  over  1944 
levels  registered  in  the  first  3  months  of  1945,    Use  of  milk  for  manufacture  of 
butter,  American  cheese,  and  evaporated,  condensed  and  dry  v;hole  milk  in  April  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  4  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1944,  Other 
uses,  including  fluid  consumiDtion,  were  apparently  up  somev/hat  more.     Daily  per 
capita  production  of  milk,  at  2,59  pounds,  v;as  at  the  highest  April  level  in  15 
years  of  record,  ■  ' 

Milk  production  per  cov;  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents,  averaging 
16,85  pounds  was  at  a  record  high  for  May  1,  about  1  percent  higher  than  the 
15,67  pounds  reported  for  that  date  in  1942  and  8  percent  higher  than  on  May  1 

-  lOd  - 
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last  year.    The  seasonal  jain  in  prwhiction  per  cow  between  Anril  1  and  May  1  v;as 
somewhat  s;reater  than  is  usually  racorded  durin.rr  the  month,  but  was  loss  than  in 
1941,  1942,  and  several  earlier  years. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions  and  the  East  North  Central  group  of  Stntos, 
milk  production  per  covf  this  year  established  hew  high  records  for  J.!!ay  1,  with  in- 
creases during  April  greater  than  last  .year  or  avera.^e  for  the  month.     In  the  West 
North  Central  States,  production  per  cow  during  April  showed  somev^hat  less  than  an  t 
average  percentage  gain  and  tho  daily  rate  ivas  about  the  same  as  in  1943.     In  this 
region,  hov/over,  the  April  increase  v/as  much  more  rapid  than  a  year  earlier  and  on 
May  1  production  per  cow  was  9  percent •  above  that  in  1944.     In  the  Soiith  Contral. 
States,  production  per  cov/  was  4  percent  higher  than  the  1934»43  average  for  Hay  1 
and  above  other  recent  years  except  1941.    The  April  increase  in  the  region  ms  less 
than  usual,  offsettintT  sharp  gains  during  March.     In  the  Western  group  of  States 
milk  production  per  cow  continued  at  tho  hi2;hest  level  ever  reported,  although  the 
percentage  gain  from  April  1  to  I.by  1  v/as  somewhat  less  than  either  last  ytjar  or 
.avera.q:e. 

The  percentage  of  milk  cows  r<5portod  in  production  on  May  1  was  slightly 
higher  than  in  1944,  but  was  belo".' the  perc-jntago  on  that  date  of  other  years  since 
1936,     In  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,  the  percent  of  cows  milk- 
ed increased  seasonally  and  was  about  average  for  fvb.y  1;     In  tho  "Test  North  Cuntral 
States,  the  April  increase  in  percent  milked  vira.s  more  pronoun ced ■  than  last  year,  but 
on  May  1  the  level  v/as  lower  than  in  recent  years  other  than  1944,     In  the  South  At- 
lantic States  a  sharp  up-txutn  durtn.g  April  brought  the  porcentago  milked  to  somewhat 
above  avorago  levels,   but  in  the  South  Central  States  the  proportion  of  milk  cows  in 
production  v;as  tho  lowest  for  Ilay  I'.in  over  20,  years.     In  the  Vfestern  States  the  per- 
centage milked  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  was  somewhat  higher  than 
average  for  Nay  1, 

POULTRY  AMD  E3>  F?3Dliel'IOK: ;     Hons  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  6,  S70, ono, oon  eggs  in 

April        5  oorcoht  below  April  last  year  but  27  per«3nt 
above  the  l^-year  (1934-43)  av-^rage.    April  egg  production  was  below  last  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    Decreases  in  production  from  April  last  year  were  1  percent  ir. 
tho  Viost  North  Central  States,  3  percent  in  the  tiast  North  Central  and  South  At*  .'.( 
lantic,  9  percent  in  the  South  Central,  10  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  IE  per- 
cent in  the  '.Yestern  States,     Tho  rate  of  lay  was  exceptionally  high,  but  the  decrease 
in  layers  cor.parod  with  a  year  ago  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  production.  Tho 
aggregate  production  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  was  7  percsr.t  bolov/  last 
year's  peak  production,  tut  was'  higher  than  any  other  year  of  record  for  the  period. 

The  rcte  of  egg  production  during  the  month  was  17,66  eggs  per  layer  —  a 
record  for  April  —  and  compares  \':i.\,h  16,83  eggs  last  year  and  16.78  eggs,  tho  10- 
year  averao'e.    Weather  vr^^s  unusually  favorable  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  April, 
particularly  in  the  North  Atlant,ic  and  North  Central  States,  and  was  conducive  to  a 
high  rate  of'  lay.    Production  t^,  r  layer  v/as  hi^h  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
reach'^d  new  high  levels  in  t'ci./ :iorth  Atl';ntic,  East  North  Central  and  Vfest  North 
Central  areas. 

There  were  5';'7 ,T;'59^nno  hjns  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  farms  in  April  — 
10  percent    below  lag^t  year's  peak  number,  but  21  percent  above  the  lO^yoar  average. 
Since  thu  first  of  -^he  year,  heavier  than  usual  culling  and  some  liquidation  of 
flocks  has  occurij.>d^  particularly  in  tho  North  Atlj?2itic,  South  Central  and  Western 
Sifates,    Curreict   chicken  prices  in  those  areas  are  proving  more  attra-cfive  than  the 
expected  pro^iij  to  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  chickens  for  egg  production.    All  sec- 
tions of  tho  cotintry  showed  decreases  from  last  year  in  the  number  of  layers.  De- 
creases ranged  from  7  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States  to  14  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States, 

-  lOo  - 


There  were  '156,738,000  chicks  and  yovcnr,  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on 
farms  May  1,  1945  —  2,4  percent,  less  thiin  e.  yctxr  ap;o  but  26  percent  more  thf.n  the 
10-year  average.     The  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  v/as  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier  in  the  East  Worth  Central  States,  1  percent  above  in  the  Korth  Atlanti-c 
and  I'Yestern,  6  percent  above  in  the  South  Atl-'.inti c,  2  percent  belov:  in  the  South 
Central  and  9  percent  below  in  the  West  ICorth  Central  States.     Increases  in  young 
chickens  occurred  chiefly  in  deficit  feed  producing  areas,  vjiere  there  v.'-ere,  sliarp 
decreases  last  ^"ear  because  of  tii^t  feed  supplies.  ' 


■CHICKS  AI'ID  YOITWG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  lYiAY  1 
(Thousands) 


Year 

:     North  : 
:  Atlantic  : 

;  E, North 
;  Central 

:  I'V.  North 
:  Central 

:     South  : 
:  Atlaiatic: 

South  ! 
-Central  ; 

'  Vfe  stern  ' 

:  Nnit'jd 
:  States 

Av. 1934-43 

1944 

1945 

40,370 
50,947 
51,642 

73,108 
94,464 
94,258 

92,887 
145,134 
.131,978 

42,005 
49,173 
52,037 

65,752 
100,521 
98,532 

27,112 
'27,934 
23,291 

361,234 
468,173 
456, 758 

After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  demand  for  hatchery  chicks  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  limiting  factor  nov;  appears  to  be  the  shortage  of  hatching 
eggs.     Hatchery  chick  production  in  January    -  March  was  dcvm  9  percent  from  last 
year. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  m.id-April  averaged  33.0  cents  per  doz- 
en,  compared  with  27.1  cents  a  year  ago,  and  vdth  19.6  cents,  the  10- year  average. 
Egg  prices  remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  month  ending  April  15,  compared 
with  a  drop  of  3.0  cents  during  the  same  period  last  year.     Demand  for  eggs  is  good 
and  markets  are  very  firm. 

Farmers  received  25.7  cents  per  pound  live  v.''eight  for  chickens  in  mid-April  -- 
an  increase  of  0,7  cents  per  pound  from  the  mid-March  average  price  and  2  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     Supplies  of  poultry  are  far  short  of  an  extreme- 
ly active  demand. 

The  average  cost  of  100  pounds  of  farmi  poultry  rati  on  on  April  15  was  y  2.87  — 
3  percent  loss  than  a  year  earlier.     In  mid-April  the  price  relationship  of  chickens, 
eggs  and  turkeys  to  feed  was  considerably  more  favorable  than  last  year  or  the  10- 
ycar  average. 

Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Baby  Chicks  and  Turkey  Poults. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  1945  for  all  chicks  average  $15,50  per  100,  com- 
pared \'vlth  :pl5.00  a  year  earlier,   and  the   1935-39  average  of  v8,84.     The  1945 
average  vias  the  highest  in  17  years  of  record.     Chicks,  both  straight  run  and  sexed 
chicks  cost  farmers  more  this  year  than  layt.     The  straight  run  chick  price  of 
;I,)l.j.70  per  100  this  year  compared  vrith  vl3,30  last  year,     Sexed  pullets  average 
^^23. 50  p_nd  sexed  cockerels  4i7.17  per  100  in  1945,  compared  with  ^23. 00  and  o6.67 
a  year  ago.     The  proportion  of  chicks  purchased  by  farmers,  straight  run  and  sexed 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  the   sam.e  as  in  1944  —  75  percent  straight  run, 
21  percent  sexed  pullets  end  4  percent  cockerel  chicks. 

An  increased  demardfor  chickens  and  eggs,  together  vdth  the  relatively  more 
abundant  supplies  of  feed,  have  created  a  strong  late  demand  for  baby  chicks  this 
year. 

Prices  for  turkey  poults  h.vc  continued  to  advance  for  the  lust  4  years,  re- 
flecting favorable'  returns  from  turkey  raising.  ,  Prices  paid  by  -farmers  for  turkey 
poults  this  year  reached  a  record  high  average  of  |75.90  per  100  compared  with 
C;69.70  in  1944.     The  average  price  of  poults  for  1938  was  C.32.90  and  in  1939  was 
l335»  80, 
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State 


_  ^Harvest 
Average 
1934-43 


ed 


1944 


Left  for 
harvest 
for  grain 
in  1945 


Thousand  acres 


RTil  

'Yield_ioer_a_cr_e  1  . 

:  Indi-: 
:cated  :Avera 
:May  1 
11945 
Bushels 


Average 
1934-42 


1944 


ProductJ-on  

Indi- 
ca.ted 
Kay  1, 
 i945_ 

T,hou_sa,nd_b3isll^i^— ■ 


;  1934-43: 


1044 


F.Y. 

21 

15 

19 

K.J. 

18 

14 

15 

Fa. 

71 

49 

3  / 

Ohio 

71 

38 

Ol 

Ind. 

133 

90 

130 

111.. 

81 

56 

59 

Mich. 

114 

73 

dU 

V/i  s , 

219 

100 

A  A 

90 

Minn. 

370 

111 

■  n  TO 
lo-o 

Iov;a 

73 

10 

lb 

Mo. 

45 

rJ 

QP 

IT.  Dak. 

586 

19<; 

'  T  AR 

S.Dak, 

528 

■^AQ 

lletr. 

3b4 

ooo 

Kans. 

ro 

9? 

Del. 

9 

lo 

Md. 

lb 

(do 

Pi 

Va. 

4o 

•±1 

A'^ 

v:.va. 

7 

A 

54 

OO 

s.c. 

18 

Ga. 

21 

pp 

Ky. 

lb 

'±4: 

49 

Tenn. 

38 

■  39 

35 

Okla. 

80 

152 

141 

Tex. 

12 

20 

25 

Mont, 

39 

■  28 

15 

Idaho 

7 

8 

8 

Wyo. 

20 

16 

16 

Colo. 

50 

69 

•  52 

ll.Mex. 

7 

8 

.10 

Utah 

4 

9 

■  12 

Wash, 

22 

■  15 

12 

Or  eg. 

36 

30 

36 

Calif.  

 9_ 

■    2  _ 

_  _  10. 

u._s^  _  _ 

_3j,379_ 

2,254  _ 

_2j24o_ 

15.9 
17,1 
14.3 
15.8 
12.7 
12.4 
12,5 
11.5 
13.5 
14.9 
11.5 
11.1 
11,3 
10.5 
10.7 
13.0 
13.7 
11.7 
11.5 
8.7 
8,6 
6.9 
11.5 
8,8 
8.2 
9.9 

11.1 
13.8 

7.9 

8.7 

10.1 
9.2 
10.8 
13.5 

12.6 


18.0  18.0 

17.5  17.0 

15.0  15.5 

16.0  16,0 

12,0  14.0 

11.5  12. o 

13.0  14.0 

10.0  11,5 

11.0  16.0 

15.0  15.5 

12.0  12.0 

10.5  14.5 

11.5  14.0 

10.5  12.0 

10.5  11.5 

15.0  15.0 

14.5  15.0 

15.5  12.5 

13.5  13.0 

10.5  9.0 

9.0  '9.0 

8.5  '8.5 

14.0  14.5 

10.0  10.0 

10.0  9.5 

15.0  11.0 

13.5  15.0 

12.0  14.0 

9.5  9.0 

8.5  10.0 

11.0  11.0 

12.0  10.5 

16.0  15.5 

15.0  14.5 

_  12^0-  _li^.^  -  -^i^- 

11.5  _12.9  41_,434_ 


357 
309 
1,002 
1,132 
1,685 
1,012 
1,405 
2,559 
5-,  197 
1,170 
512 
8,346 
5 , 751 
3,879. 

■  809 
117 
240 
520 

82 
461 
156 
146 
133 
343 

■  585 

■  118 
453 

93 
171 

-  583 
73 
36 

•  243 

■  488 


270 
245 
735 
608 
1,080 
759 

•  949 
1,000 
1,221 

150 

840 
2,016 
4,508 
6,444 
-  987 

■  225 
519 
635 

54 
399 
225 
170 

■  515 
390 

1,520 
300 

■  378 

96 

.  152 

586 
88 

•  108 
240 
450 

L.  _103_ 
25,872 


342 
255 
574 
495 
1,820 
862 
840  ■ 
1,035 
2,112 
248 
1 ,104 
2,102 
4,885 
4,560 
1,058 
240 
315 
538 
52 
279 
a70 
187 
710 
350 
1 , 340 
286 
195 
112 
144 
520 
■  110 
126 
.162 
522 
120 


OATS  

■   rerc_ent  of_t£t_fil_acrea£"e_in  

I  I  ISnrinfi  oats   ^Ml  or_winter  oats_ 

Average    :  :  ,0^3    :Average       ^^^^  '  ^^^^ 

1934-43      ^-"^  ■ 


State 


Condition  1-iay  1' 


Average 
1934-43 


ly 


N.C. 
S.C. 

G-a. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La, 
Okla. 

Tex.  , 

10^St.at.e  

ly  Short-time  average. 


79 
76 
76 
75 
78 
77 
76 
78 
68 
12_ 
68 


1944  J 

Perc_enjt 
83 


1945 


1944 


Average 
: 1934-43 


81 
82 
87 
84 
83 
78 
85 
71 
64_ 
74 


80 

83 

86 

69 

86 

83 

77 

71 

75 

77_ 

79 


U 


51 
15 
15 
42 
54 
23 
62 
14 
90 
_44 
52 


Percenjt 

l?ercent_ 

52 

40 

48 

1/ 

49 

60 

14 

•  15 

84 

86      ■  • 

85 

10 

■  14 

85 

90 

86 

35 

5 

53 

65 

95 

19 

16 

66 

81  ' 

84 

10 

10 

77 

90 

90 

52 

39 

38 

48 

61 

5 

8 

'  86 

95 

92 

93 

83 

10 

7 

17 

29 

27 

55 

_71  

_73 

48 

60 

66 
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There  were  456,738,000  chicks  and  yovjig  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on 
farms  May  1,  1945  —  2.4  percent  less  thun  a  year  ai^o  but  26  percent  more  thf.n  the 
10-year  average.     The  number  of  youn^  chickens  on  farms  v/as  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier  in  the  East  Worth  Central  States,  1  percent  above  in  the  North  Atlanti-c 
and  'iVestern,  6  percent  above  in  the  South  At.l-vatic,  2  percent  belov;  in  the  South 
Central  and  9  percent  below  in  the  V'/est  ICorth  Central  States.     Increases  in  young 
chickens  occurred  chiefly  in  deficit  feed  producing  areas,  vhere  there  were^  sharp 
decreases  last  ^-ear  because  of  tiidit  feed  supplies.  ' 

■CHICKS  A:ID  young  chickens  01^  FARMS  FiAY  1 
_  _  (Thousands) 

Y^^^      ■  :~  North  ~:~E7No'rt"h~n;Cw'orth~'  7  ~S"outh~  T  '"So'uth"  7  7  UnTt~d~ 

: Atlantic  :  Central  :  Central     :  Atlantic:  -Central  :  '  '  ;  States 

Av. 1934-43  40,370  73,108  92,887  42,005  65,752  27,112  361,234 
1944  50,947  94,464  145,134  49,173  100,521  27,934  468,173 
W45  ili.Si2  i'^»25_8_._131,£78_  52_,037   5_32_  _  2_8_^2£1  i5£,158_  _ 

After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  demand  for  hatchery  chicks  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  limiting  factor  nov;  appears  to  be  the  shortage  of  hatching 
eggs.     Hatchery  chick  production  in  January    -  March  was  dovm  9  percent  from  last 
year. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-April  averaged  33.0  cents  per  doz- 
en,  compared  with  27.1  cents  a  year  ago,  and  with  19.6  cents,  the  10- year  average. 
Egg  prices  remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  month  ending  April  15,  compared 
with  a  drop  of  3.0  cents  during  the  same  period  last  year.     Demand  for  eggs  is  good 
and  markets  are  very  firm. 

Farmers  received  25.7  cents  per  pound  live  vreight  for  chickens  in  mid-April 
an  increase  of  0.7  cents  per  pound  from  the  mid-March  average  price  and  2  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     Supplier,  of  poultry  are  far  short  of  an  extreme- 
ly active  demand. 

The  average  cost  of  100  pounds  of  farm  poultry  rati  on  on  April  15  was  v  2.87  — 
3  percent  loss  than  a  year  earlier.     In  mid- April  the  price  relationship  of  chickens, 
eggs  and  turkeys  to  feed  was  considerably  more  favorable  than  last  year  or  the  10- 
year  average. 

Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Baby  Chicks  and  Turkey  Poults. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  1945  for  all  chicks  average  115.50  per  100,  com- 
pared with  .^15. 00  a  year  earlier,   and  the   1935-39  average  of  s;i8.84.     The  1945 
average  was  the  highest  in  17  years  of  record.     Chicks,  both  straight  run  and  scxed 
chicks  cost  farmers  more  this  year  than  last.     The  straight  run  chick  price  of 
.'tis.  70  per  100  this  year  compared  with  .',13.30  last  year.     Soxed  pullets  average 
5i;23.50  p-nd  sexed  cockerels  ^^7.17  per  100  in  1945,  compared  vdth  v23.00  and  06.57 
a  year  ago.     The  proportion  of  chicks  purchased  by  farmers,  straight  run  and  soxed 
this  year  is  expected  to  bu  about  the   sam>e  as  in  1944  —  75  percent  straight  run, 
21  percent  sexed  pullets  end  4  percent  cockerel  chicks. 

An  increased  demardfor  chickens  and  eggs,  together  with  the  relatively  more 
abundant  supplies  of  feed,  have  created  a  strong  late  demand  for  baby  chicks  this 
year. 

Prices  for  turkey  poults  have  continued  to  advance  for  the  last  4  years,  re- 
flecting favorable  returns  from  t^^rkey  raising.  ,  Prices  paid  by  'farmers  for  turkey 
poults  this  year  reached  a  record  high  average  of  |75.90  per  100  compared  with 
C»69.70  in  1944.     The  average  price  of  pDults  for  1938  was  s,'32.90  and  in  1939  vras 
l335»  80. 
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Acreage 

Yield 

■oer  acre  : 

Production 

:  Pet.  not  harv. 

:    Left      :  . 

Indi-: 

:  Indi- 

State 

:  _  for  ^rain  _ 

for  :Ayerage: 

1944  ; 

cated  : 

Average: 

: cated 
l^^'i  :Mn,^  1, 

t  Average : 

1944  • 
• 

:  harvest ,: 1934-43: 

May  1  : 

1934-43: 

_  _   

j_l  934-43: 

1  „1 945  _  i.  _ 

• 

J.945.  J. 

 \_  1945  _ 

p 

ere  ent 

Thous^ ,  acr^e_s 

Bushel_s 

Thousand  bushels- 

K.Y. 

4.0"~ 

4,9 

i.o 

369 

2?^.3 

25.5 

23.0 

6,526 

8.874  8,487 

11.  J. 

17.2 

20,0 

24.0 

68 

22.0 

23.0 

23.0 

1,218 

1,380  1,'564 

Pa. 

2,6 

1.8 

1,0 

940 

19.5 

22.0 

22,5 

18,061 

2Q,108  21,150 

Ohio 

3.4 

1.1 

0,5 

2,273 

20.2 

23.0 

24.0 

40,831 

46,805  51-, 552 

Ind, 

4.3 

1.0 

2,0 

1 . 532 

17.1 

20.0 

20.5 

27,210 

26,380  33,456 

111.  . 

6.9 

6.3 

3.0 

1,403 

17.8 

19.5 

18.0 

32,850 

24,472  25,254 

Mich. 

2.2 

1.1 

0,5 

974 

20.3 

24.0 

23.0 

16,085 

22,992  22,402 

Wis. 

9.4 

2.8 

3.0 

34  , 

17.5 

21.0 

22.0 

680 

735     ■  748 

Minn, 

14.1 

27.4 

3.0 

107 

18,2 

16,0 

22.0 

3,116 

1,904  2, '354 

lov.'a 

13,8 

19,9 

3.0 

142 

IS. 4 

17,5 

22.0 

6,266 

2,118  3,124 

Mo. 

10.9 

18i3 

5.0 

1,710 

14.4 

17,0 

14.5 

26,420 

23,800  24,795 

S.Dak. 

41.4 

31*7 

15.0 

".■  230 

11.5 

10.5 

15.0 

1,480 

2,079  3,450 

18.8 

25,4 

3.5 

3,694 

14.8 

13.0 

19.0 

42,787 

35,009  70,186 

Kans, 

22.4 

13,9 

2.5 

13,280 

12.8 

17.0 

18.0 

133,700 

12L,624  239,040 

!Del, 

3.7 

5,9 

5.5 

67 

18.8 

20.0 

20.0 

1,348 

1,280  1,340 

Md. 

3.6 

5.5 

5.5 

390 

19.3 

23.5 

21.0 

7,465 

8,906  8,190 

Vai 

4.9 

4.2 

6,0 

540 

14.2 

20.5 

14,5 

7,902 

11,275  7,830 

¥.Va. 

15.5 

15.0 

11. 0 

101 

14.7 

17,5 

17.0 

1,867 

1,680  1,717 

11.  C. 

5.7 

9.0 

15.0 

458 

12,7 

16.0 

14.0 

6,112 

3,928  6,412 

s.c. 

3.0 

3,1 

11.0 

253 

10.7 

13.0 

11.5 

2,238 

3,653  2,910 

Ga. 

7,1 

6.2 

7.0 

237 

9.8 

13.0 

12.5 

1,824 

2,964  2,962 

Ky, 

14.2 

14.3 

20,0 

446 

14.3 

16.0 

16.0 

5,975 

7,902  7,136 

Tenn. 

5.0 

5,7 

11.0 

\  455 

12.0 

14.5 

14.0 

4,  942 

6,714  6,370 

Ala. 

12.5 

16,7 

14,0 

15 

11.2 

14.5 

14.5 

87 

218  232 

Miss, 

1/  30.4 

28.0 

27.0 

.  221/ 

26.5 

24.0 

23.0 

1/  192 

432  506 

Ark, 

26,2 

-C/4r,  O 

35,0 

49 

9.8 

12.0 

10.0 

516 

538  -490 

bkla. 

16.1 

8.3 

6.0 

5,432 

.  11.9 

18,0 

12.5 

48,435 

85, 914  67, 900 

Tex. 

32.0 

1.1.6 

10.0 

4,525 

.  10.1 

19.0 

12.5 

30 , 337 

74,745  56,552 

Mont» 

19.3 

19.0 

9.5 

i,377 

17.1 

22.0 

21.0 

17,379 

25,306  28,917 

I  daho 

9.5 

5,2 

5.0 

.  719 

23.5 

28.0 

25,0 

14,279 

17,780  17,975 

Wyo. 

32.0 

29.1 

16.0 

153 

.  14.0 

18.0 

20.0 

1,508 

2,105  3,060 

Colo. 

33,2 

25.0 

17.0 

1,285 

14.9 

15.8 

13.0 

13,126 

16,827  23,130 

N.Mex. 

42.4 

30.6 

30,0 

245 

10.2 

13.0 

12,0 

2,127 

2,79&.  2,940 

Ariz, 

•  4.3 

7.7 

8.0 

25 

.'32.0 

22.0 

23.0 

844 

528  575 

Utah 

7.9 

1.3 

4,0 

224 

18.5 

23.0 

19.0 

3,21-5 

5,083,  4,256 

Nev. 

0.0 

0.0 

O.o 

5 

28.3 

31.0 

29.0 

111 

155  145 

V/ash. 

17.6 

5.9 

8.0 

1,603 

26.3 

28.5 

28.5 

30,039 

40,270  45,686 

Oreg. 

14.9 

7.1 

8.5 

742 

22.1 

26.0 

23.0 

13,355 

18,850  17,066 

CW-if. 

11.0 

8.2 

4.0 

543 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13,623 

10,393  10,317 

U.  S.  17.3      12,2       5.7        46,763         15.5      18,8       17. 9  585, 994  764,073  835;.86 


j/Short-time  average. 
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T-T  y 

21 

1  Q 

1  6  Q 

n  R  n 
xo ,  u 

1  R  n 
xo ,  U 

0  (\j 

If.  J. 

18 

14 

1  7  T 

1  7  S 

17  0 
X  r  ,  U 

Fa. 

71 

49 

37 

X«J  ,  \J 

15  5 

Xw  «  kJ 

1  OOP 

R74. 

Ohio 

71 

38 

31 

]  5  8 

X  U  .  w 

16  0 

1   1  '^p 

X  1  xoo 

POR 

Ind, 

■  133 

90 

1  p  n 

Xo,  w 

■■'40 

X  ,  UO»J 

1  OPO 

1  RPO 

X  J  OoU 

111 

81 

66 

6Q 

1  p  4. 

X  X  ,  «J 

1  P 

Xo,  <J 

1    01  P 
X  J  wxo 

f  OZJ 

Mich, 

114 

73 

T  P  6 

1  n 

xo,  u 

14-0 
x^ ,  w 

1  4-OR 

R4.0 

Wis, 

219 

100 

90 

11  5 

XX  ^  w 

ion 

XW ,  L/ 

11  5 

X  X  ^ 

1  000 

X  1  \J\J\J 

1  OV'c; 

Minn, 

370 

111 

■13  5 

XO  ,  »-/ 

11  0 
XX,  u 

X  0  »  V 

'S- 1  q7 

1  PP1 

X  J  CjCjX. 

p  IIP 

Ci  1  XXO 

lov/a 

73 

10 

'   1  6 

1  5  n 

I  ■  1  70 

P4.R 

Mo,  ' 

45 

70 

■  92 

11  5 

X  X  0  w 

IPO 

XO  0  w 

IP  0 

XO«  w 

51  P 

0X0 

8^0 

1  104 

IT.  Dak. 

686 

192 

'  145 

11  1 

10  5 

XV^  • 

14, 5 

2, 016 

2  10? 

S.Dak, 

528 

392 

349 

11, 3 

11.5 

14,0 

6 , 751 

4,508 

4, 886 

Kehr, 

.  354 

328 

380 

10,5 

10  5 

12  0 

3 , 879 

g  4^4- 

4-  560 

Kan  s , 

75 

'94 

92 

10  7 

XVy  ^  1 

10  5 

11  5 

XX  9 

•  809 

•  987 

1  058 

Del.  • 

9 

15 

16 

13  0 

xo ^  w 

15  0 

15  0 

117 

X  X  ( 

•  P25 

P4-0 

Md.  ' 

18 

22 

21 

13  7 

14,  5 

15,0 

240 

319 

315 

Va.  ■ 

45 

41 

■  43 

11,7 

15  5 

12.5 

520 

636 

538 

7 

4 

4 

11.5 

13,5 

13,0 

82 

54 

52 

54 

38 

■  31 

8  7 

10,  5 

9  0 

461 

399 

279 

s.c. 

18 

25 

30 

8  6 

9. 0 

'90 

156 

225 

2.70 

G-a. 

21 

20 

22 

6.  9 

8.5 

'8.5 

146 

170 

187 

Ky. 

16 

'44 

49 

11,  6 

14,0 

14-  5 

183 

616 

710 

Tenn, 

38 

■39 

35 

8,8 

10,0 

10.0 

343 

390 

350 

Okla. 

80 

152 

141 

8,2 

10.0 

9.5 

685 

1,520 

1 , 340 

Tex. 

12 

20 

26 

9.9 

15.0 

11.0 

-  118 

300 

286 

Mont, 

39 

"28 

15 

11.1 

13.5 

13.0 

453  . 

■  378 

195 

Idaho 

.  7 

8 

8 

13,8 

12,0 

14.0 

93 

96 

112 

IVyo. 

20 

16 

16 

7,9 

9.5 

9.0 

171 

•  152 

144 

Colo, 

60 

69 

■  52 

8.7 

8,5 

10,0 

-  583 

586 

520 

IJ.Mex. 

7 

8 

.10 

10.1 

11.0 

11.0 

73 

88 

■  110 

Utah 

4 

9 

•  12 

9,2 

12.0 

10.5 

36 

108 

126 

Wash, 

22 

■  15 

12 

10.8 

16.0 

15,5 

•  243 

240 

.162 

Or  eg. 

36 

30 

36 

13,5 

15,0 

14,5 

■  488 

450 

522 

Calif. 

9 

•  9 

'  10 

12.6 

12.0 

12.0 

118 

•  108 

120 

U.  S, 

3^379 

2,254 

2^246 

11^9 

OATS 

11,5 

12.9 

41_,4o4 

25^872 

28^^.872 

Condition  May 

Percent 

of  tot- 

il  acreage  in  - 

State  j 

1-  ;- 

Sj)ring  oats 

Fall  or  winter 

oat  s 

Average 
1934-43 

!  1944 

•  • 

1945  --^^^^^e^       1944        1945    ^-'^^erage  : 
^■^^^  :  1934-43  :  -^^^     .  u^o    .i954_43  . 

.    1944  • 

• 
• 

1945 

1/  ?9 

Perc_ent_ 

Percent 

Perc_ent, 

N.C, 

83 

.  80 

1/  51 

40 

48 

1/  49 

60 

52 

s,c. 

76 

81 

83 

16 

14 

■  15 

84 

86 

.  85 

G-a. 

76 

.82 

86 

15 

10 

'  14 

85 

90 

86 

ria. 

75 

87 

.  69 

42 

35 

5 

58 

65 

95 

Ala. 

78 

'84 

86 

34 

19 

16 

66 

81 

84 

Miss. 

77 

83 

83 

23 

10 

10 

77 

90 

90 

Ark, 

76 

78 

77 

62 

52 

39 

38 

48 

61 

La, 

78 

85 

71 

14 

5 

8 

■  '  86 

95 

92 

Okla. 

68 

71 

75 

90 

93 

83 

10 

7 

17 

Tex, 

62 

64 

77 

44 

29 

27 

56 

71 

73 

lO^States  68 

74 

79 

52 

40 

34 

48 

60 

00 

ly  Short- time  average. 

■  -  la  - 
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Hay  1, 

1945 

3:00 
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■"  ""'  

All ''Hay 

•         Tame  Hay 

«  '  ' 

Pasture 

;_^Sto£k_s 

^n_Farm 

s_'-!a!r'_i_ 

 Co.nditi.on  May  1  

:  .Condi.ti.on  May  1 

State 

: Average 

: Average 
: 1934-43 

: Average 

• 

i.1 9 34-^^5 

;  1944 

;  1945 

[  1944 

]  1945 

: 1934-43 

1944     .  1945 

Th_ousand_t£n_s 

Perc.en_t 

Por.c.cnt_ 

Me. 

98 

112 

65 

87 

83 

93 

83 

80 

89 

r.H. 

42 

50 

31 

87 

88 

93 

83 

80 

92 

vt. 

86 

96 

50 

88 

88 

94 

86 

85 

95 

Mass, 

48 

51 

23 

87 

93 

95 

85 

89 

94 

R.I. 

4 

4 

2 

86 

93 

97 

78 

87 

88 

Conn, 

41 

29 

14 

86 

85 

94 

82 

84 

92 

IT.T, 

531 

686 

401 

79 

83 

90 

77 

80 

90 

i'T.J,  ■ 

59 

49 

34  • 

80 

85 

88 

78 

83 

92 

Pa. 

399 

410 

356 

80 

86 

91 

78 

83 

91 

Ohio 

367 

313 

278 

78 

88 

91 

75 

85 

92 

Ind. 

346 

297 

310 

78 

87 

91 

77 

84 

93 

111. 

491 

335 

416 

78 

88 

93 

77 

85 

93 

Mich. 

429 

384 

306 

81 

86 

86 

75 

83 

g2 

Vis. 

732 

718 

880 

82 

83 

93 

79 

82 

88 

Minn. 

693 

485 

741 

77 

75 

84 

74 

74 

79 

I  ov;a 

596 

639 

624 

76 

37 

93 

76 

86 

91 

Mo. 

406 

378 

512 

75 

84 

90 

75 

79 

91 

H.Dak. 

347 

365 

398 

64 

74 

80 

60 

68 

72 

S.Dak, 

323 

284 

852 

68 

84 

86 

65 

80. 

82 

l:e"br. 

414 

298 

756 

73 

82 

91 

68 

74 

85 

Eans, 

169 

146 

328 

73 

83 

92 

65 

77 

92 

Del, 

11 

12 

11  ■ 

80 

81 

89 

77 

81 

88 

Md. 

72 

50 

54  ■ 

78 

80 

88 

76 

82 

88 

Va. 

176 

157 

205- 

78 

86 

83 

76 

85 

89 

V/.Va. 

83 

89 

74 

78 

86 

89 

74 

84 

89 

11. c. 

215 

210 

229' 

77 

86 

79 

77 

85 

86 

s.c. 

103 

114 

100 

69 

76 

74 

71 

80 

82 

c-a. 

149- 

227 

163 

71 

77 

84 

75 

84 

88 

Fla, 

15 

20 

17 

72 

82 

73 

75 

85 

68 

Ky. 

269  ■ 

282 

195 

79 

85 

91 

76 

83 

93 

Tenn. 

380 

292 

244 

75 

85 

90 

75 

86 

95 

Ala. 

189 

249 

194 

70 

78 

83 

77 

84 

90 

Miss, 

200 

151 

239 

72 

74 

81 

77 

82  . 

87 

Ark, 

216 

128 

230 

76 

75 

79 

80 

82 

87 

41 

36 

50 

75 

80 

77 

80 

83 

84. 

Okla, 

135 

99 

259 

70 

77 

82 

69 

77 

87 

Tex, 

200 

189 

283 

70 

69 

78 

75 

74 

87 

Mont, 

352 

577 

462 

81 

79 

85 

76 

73 

77 

Idaho 

214 

198 

126 

.  88 

90 

84 

85 

81 

79 

186 

100 

150 

85 

90 

93 

82 

83 

89 

Colo. 

253 

153 

299 

85 

85 

90 

73 

76 

85 

I'T.l-icx, 

47 

20 

48  . 

81 

78 

78 

71 

71 

76 

Ariz, 

41 

47 

157 

88 

•  87 

90 

87 

79  . 

83 

Utah 

82 

69 

173  • 

85 

89 

89 

82 

81 

85 

ITev, 

67 

23 

89 

86 

89 

85  ■ 

86 

72 

78 

Wash",, 

.  159 

154 

197  . 

87 

87 

87 

83 

83 

83 

Oreg, 

217 

210 

168 

88 

87 

87 

85 

83 

82 

Calif, 

342 

281 

363 

85 

75 

82 

'  87 

61 

82 

U.  S. 

11,038  10,276 

12,157 

79 

83 

68 

75 

79- 

87 
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UNITED   S-TATES   D  E  P  A  RT  M  E  N  T   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  L-T  U  R  E 
OROP    REP^ORT"  bureau  ok  ag  r  lou  i-tu  wal.  ecoNotvnca  Ws;Hh.' TV3,''^;ori ,  C  C 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


CITEUS  raUITS 


M^.JS>.^..IQ^   

.3;.m.P...K.....(il.K.I.) 


Crop 

Production  l/~  ' 

■  aad 

State 

:      Average      ,  : 
1933-42  : 

1942          ;  1945 

t 

:  Indicated 
:  1944 

Thousand  boxes 


QBANGES:- 


California,  all 

41 , 514 

44,329 

51,965 

59,500 

ilavels  and  misc.  2/ 

16,661 

14,241 

21,071 

21,500 

Yalencias 

24,854 

30,088 

30,895 

37 -,800 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

45,500 

Early  and  raids eason 

13,815 

19,100 

25 , 8-00 

22,000 

Valencias 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21,500 

Te^as,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,220 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

273 

340 

240 

•  350 

5  States  3/ 

108'l3-?0 

TAITG-ERIHES: 

Florida 

2,620 

4,200 

3 , 600 

ATiT,  OEAilGES  A.iE)  'T'AJIGSBTTIjES! 

5  States  3/ 

70 , 557 

89,349 

106,556 

112,280 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27 , 300 

31,000 

23,100 

Seedless 

6,295 

10 , 300 

14,000 

8,600 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

14,500 

Texas,  all 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

21-,  800 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,500 

4,080 

3,800 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

Desert  Yalleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

Other 

1^211 

1,817 

X  ^  ^  91 

1-^75 

4  States  3/ 

32^858 

50  ,431 

55,979 

51,_991 

LEMOIJS: 

California  zj 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

13-,  321 

LliyiSS: 

Florida  Zj 

93 

190 

250 

•  320 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  'bloom  of  year  shov/n;  except  for  Florida  limes,  the  "bloom 
and  harvest  of  which  are  mainly  during  the  following  year.    In  California  the  • 
picking  season  usually  extends  from  about  Octoher  1  to  Decem'ber  31  of  the  following 
year.     In  other  States  the  season  "begins  ahout  Cctoher  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  y6ars, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and  /  or ^ 
eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions,    2/  Includes  small  quantities  of .tan- 
gerines,    3/  Fet  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and- Arizona  the  apprpxim^te 
average  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert- Valleys;  68  lb, 
for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  . 
including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb,,  California  lemons,  79  Ib.f 
Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
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UNITEID  SXATEIS   D  El  P  A  RT  M  El  N  X   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  LX  U  REl 

Crop   Report  sufseau  of  aqricuutural.  e3onomic&          '^^3sh-i.r.g;t(>r! ,  D.  G... 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Ifej.  .10  1945„  

.i*...i?t^5  


PSA.CHES 

:  ^Oil'iA'ti.on  Maj£  1_.J  Production  l/  

State  :Averase  :  ;  lAverage  :  '•.94'.=  1944-     '  .Indicated 

 I.1934-43_:_  _  _  1  _  _     1934-43  i  1  _  _  ^   Hay^l^  1£45_ 

Percent  Thousand  bushels 


55 

47 

55 

1,892 

2,463 

2,698 

2,528 

s.c. 

60 

27 

82 

2,039 

3,500 

392 

2,450 

5,376 

c-a. 

62 

51 

87 

4,997 

3,177 

1,593 

4,590 

7,812 

Fla. 

64 

74 

59 

82 

123 

65 

121 

116 

Ala. 

61 

40 

82 

1,463 

1,595 

649 

1,330 

2,440 

Miss, 

63 

60 

80  • 

886 

974 

476 

1,105 

1,400 

Arl:. 

53 

50 

68 

2,061 

2,337 

738 

2 , 646 

2,795 

La, 

63 

69 

72 

298 

335 

176 

390 

403 

pkla. 

44 

15 

58 

477 

477 

136 

286 

565 

Tex, 

42 

69 

1_^557 

1,610 

900 

1^517 

2,394 

10_S_ta_te_s  _ 

 58.  _ 

_  i3„ 

_75 

15j.762_ 

.19,591 

_5_,.378_ 

17_,19o 

 ^25,829 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


COIZDITIC:^  MA.Y  1  OF  CSHTAIIT  FP.UIT  A:':D  IITJT  CROPS 


Crop 

:  Condition 

Ma.;,.- 

1 

:  CroTD 

:  Condit 

ion  Mav  1 

and 

State 

'.Average  :  ,  ^  ,  : 
: 1934-45  :  : 

1945 

:  and 

:  Str,te 

: Average: 
: 1934-43: 

1944  ; 

1945 

Perce 

nt 

Percent 

PEACIES: 

California,  all 

78 

84 

86 

. CHFP3ISS: 

Clingstone 

78 

83 

87 

'.■.''ashington 

89 

93 

Freestone 

77 

85 

84 

:  Oregon 

81 

95 

PFARS: 

California 

62 

78 

2/  83 

California,  all 

77 

73 

87 

OTHFP  CPOPS: 

Bartlett 

1/  80 

72 

87 

California: 

Other 

1,/  70 

77 

89 

Apples,  com-r 

G?-^ZS: 

mercial  crop 

76 

75 

•  m 

California,  all 

83 

86 

86 

Plums 

70 

74 

2/68 

\Iine  varieties 

85 

85 

"  86 

Prunes 

57 

73 

78 

Table  varieties 

84 

88 

88 

Apricots 

54 

85 

■  2/55 

P^isln  varieties 

82 

85 

86' 

Almonds 

:  V'alnuts 

:  Florida: 

Avocados: 
Blueberries 

•53 
79 

62 

79 

58 
88 

75 

38 

61 
84 

62 
80 

1^/  Short- time  average, 

2/  May  1  indicated  1945  production  in  California  as  follovs:     Cherries,  30,800 
tons  compared  rith  27,000  tons  in  1944;  plur.s,  73,000  tons  compared  v/ith  92,000 
tons  in  1944;  apricots,  184,000  tons  compared  vith  324,000  tons  in  1944. 
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UNI-TEiD  STAXES   D  E  P  A  RHT  M  E  N  T   O  F   AG  Rl  C  U  L.T  U  R  EI 

Crop    RelporT  bureau  of  aoricui-tural  fvCONOM  ICS            '//csjr'.rig'ton ,  D.  C., 

.    .    .aG  of  CROP  RE:F'0'.'^T,"NCB  BOARD                  fey  lb,  1945 

.?iay..i_,..__i945_  ;;   . ,  ^}MJjM7ST'1D~^ 


EABBY^'mTAT'OES  l/ 


: 

G.ondition  ;May  1  ; 

-  '•  : 

•    •    Condition  May  ;1 

state 

:  ^ 

State'  '—  '■  

•  Average 
: 1934-4S 

P  6  r  c  e  n  t 

•   . .     :  ; Average  : 
: 1934-42  : 
:  .                       P  e 

:1944      •  :  • 

• 

r  c  e  n  t 

1945 

H.C. 

79 

70 

'  88 

: La,  76 

77 

'75 

S.C. 

77 

50  • 

■  -87 

: Okla,  75 

74 

64 

G-a. 

76 

66 

84 

: Tex.  71 

68 

65 

Fla. 

72 

68 

72 

: Calif.  89 

84 

91 

Ala, 

78 

.      ■  .  66 

83 

Miss.. 

77 

74 

■  80 

:11  States  77 

71 

'  78 

Ark. 

77 

69 

1/  Includes  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest  "before  Septem"ber  1  in  States 
listed. 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


State 


Trees  tapped 

Avirlge  7  ~~  ~  ~r  ~  ~. 
1934-43  1  _  _  _  _;_  _  _  _ 

Thousand  trees 


Sugar  made  1/ 


Average 

1934-43   , 

Th£u^and_pC(iJJids 


:  : Average  :  i  qaa 

1944,   1945:1934-43  : 


Sirup  made  l/ 

•  1945 

Thousand  >?allons 


Me. 

158 

■115 

92 

10 

4 

6 

25 

21 

9 

U.H. 

314 

229 

1^5 

43 

25 

13 

66 

57  . 

24 

vt. 

4,624 

3,495 

3,111 

303 

314 

147 

1,078 

944 

351 

Mass, 

214 

182 

155  ■ 

44 

30 

16 

60. 

60 

22 

N.Y. 

3,113 

2,719  • 

2,202 

202 

131 

36 

766 

835 

2Q0 

Pa. 

532 

364 

285 

54 

28 

18 

154 

133 

53 

Ohio' 

966 

747 

560 

5 

2 

1 

260 

280 

136 

Mich, 

491 

515 

474 

15 

6 

3 

107 

167 

82 

Wis, 

526 

283 

226 

3 

3 

■  1 

75 

50 

23 

Md. 

46 

31 

30 

11 

22 

10 

22 

21 

10 

10  States 

10,784  ' 

8,681 

7„330 

691 

565 

251 

2,612 

2,558 

990 

1/  Does  not  include  maple  products  produced  on  nonfarn  lands  in  Somerset  County, 
Maine, 
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UNITED   STAXEIS   DEIPARTMEINT   OF   AO  Rl  C  U  l_T  U  R  E 
'""ROP    Report  qureau  of  aQ'=iicul.tl'ra4-  economics  •^{:i,nhin:^wOn,  I).  C.. 

PP,  CROP  RECPORT  ING  SOARO  i'>iy...IO,. ...13.45   

M^X...l.ok  :  •  ;  ,  
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TOBACCO  BY  STATES,  1945  1044  (REVISED) 


;  Acreare 
:  1943 

harvested 
:  1944 

~l'943 

'\  cr^  i 

Fro  duct;;  on 
1943         :  r944~__' 

Acre  s 

Founds 

Thousand  pounds 

Vjass , 

5,200 

5,700 

1,58G 

T,  646 

8,258 

9,381 

Coiir  . 

14,200 

l!3,20TO- 

1,412' 

1,442 

20,051 

23,3  68 

11  .Y. 

700 

noo 

1,325 

l.o-^O 

928 

1,170 

31,700 

53,900 

1 , 2  62 

1,5.:^ 

40,014 

52,893 

Ohio 

20,500 

22,800 

1,000 

1,112 

20,. 308 

2  5,347 

Ind. 

9,900- 

•  10,900. 

1,0,24 

1,314 

10,138 

14,324  • 

Wis. 

17 , 300 

19,800 

1,  .525 

1,  TOO 

27,145 

29,700 

Mi  nr. , 

500 

600 

1,2^0 

1,240 

600 

744 

y.o . 

5  ,  6O0 

7  ,000 

1,050 

1,100 

5,330 

7  ,700 

V.v.  s  . 

2*^0 

300 

925 

1,000 

135 

300 

iv'd . 

35,300 

40,200 

590  ■ 

20,827 

32,160 

113,400 

134,900 

995 

1,073 

112;326 

144, 691 

2,8O0 

3 ,  500 

965 

1,025 

2,  702 

3,583 

538,500 

694, 300 

939 

1,088 

5.52,  612 

7  55,  606 

s.:. 

92,000 

115,000 

040 

1,150 

86,430 

132,250 

Ga . 

69,800 

95,700 

912 

980 

63, 657 

93 , 7  80 

Fla. 

16,400 

21 ,  600 

909 

926- 

14,910 

20,008 

Ky. 

333, 600 

410, 600 

949 

1,162 

321,430 

477,1 '20 

Tenn . 

94^  000 

110,900 

1,030 

]  ,133 

9  6,830 

12.';,  645 

Ala . 

300 

400 

883 

820 

2  65 

328 

T  'I 

300 

400 

500' 

525 

150 

210 

1,457,500 

1,745, 600 

9  G5 

1,117  : 

L,  40  c,  IP  6 

1,950,213 

:     Season  ave 

rs -e  price  per  pound  ; 

St^tte 

:              received  by  fa:'".er 

s  : 

Value  -if  prod 

■.  ct  i  or. 

:  1943 

Cents 

194ti  ; 

1943 

Tiiousand 

1944 

H  n  1  1  ^  r* 

\j  J-.  J-      I  0 

r  s . 

52.7 

52.9 

4,352 

'x,9'.-o 

Conn . 

79.2 

75.9 

15,335 

17,741. , 

N.Y. 

19.0 

22.0 

17  6 

2  57 

Fa . 

13.6 

19.7 

7,^.55 

10,431 

Ohio 

34.4 

35..9- 

6,976 

9,111 

Ind. 

45.6 

42.6 

4,624 

6,095 

"Vis . 

24.0  • 

25.4 

6,522 

7,549 

; 'inn « 

25.5 

26. 0 

153 

193 

Mo . 

49.0 

50.1 

2,881 

3,853 

Kans  . 

^".0 

48.0 

'•7 

144     ■  ■ 

:m  . 

45  .0 

57.0 

9,435 

1  ■:,3.j1 

Va. 

40.7 

41.2 

45,958 

59,678 

45.2 

42.3 

1,221 

1,618 

■-•  .C. 

40.6 

43.2 

224,176 

326,619 

s.c. 

38.9 

43.0 

33,641 

56,3  63 

'j9  . 

39.8 

3-^.3 

25,337 

34,9^7 

Fl^-  , 

.^9.6 

52.6 

8, .'a  33 

10,523 

Ky . 

41.6 

41.4 

133,538 

197, -2. 54  • 

Tenn. 

3S.5 

38.7 

38,276 

^8, 663 

AU. 

42.3 

•37.8 

112 

12,4 

La  . 

.-0.0 

42.5 

60 

89 

U .  3 . 

^0.5 

rl  , 

569,798 

314,95(? 
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UNITEID   SXATES   OELPAfVT  M  EIN  T   OF   AO  Ri  C  U  L.T  U  R  t: 

Crop   Report*  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  llifashine-ton,  D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORT! NG  BOARD  ^^a.y  10,  1945 

J^,h:^}2^L:^:^^^:^^.^  ^  j3xm:iIZ^ 


I       Acrea_ge  planted  : 

Acrea_ge 

harvested  : 

Yield 

■oer  acre 

state 

: Average  : 
: 1933-42  : 

T  OA  n.  * 

J. 

Average  : 
1933r-42  : 

• 

tAverage  : 
•        : 1933-42  : 

1943 

• 

r.ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

_  Short 

a,cres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

■tons 

tons 

tons 

Ohio 

;  46 

21 

17 

41 

12 

13 

8.5 

•5.0- 

8.7 

Mich, 

124 

60 

6.9  . 

,  .  .112  . 

.  .  .48 

.  .59 

8,5 

.  6,2 

8.8 

Hetr, 

74 

.52' 

■  53 

■  69 

49 

46 

"12.5 

11.5 

10.7 

Mont, 

73 

60 

71 

69 

57 

64 

12,2 

10,2 

10.7 

Idaho 

'  ,67 

49 

50 

52 

42 

43 

12.8 

15.5 

14.4 

Wyo. 

50 

26 

31 

.  46 

25 

28 

12.1 

io.3 

11.0 

Colo, 

■  171 

M39.  , 

•135  •  . 

-  V.  '  15.3  > 

*  ■•  133  ^ 

■  1.17 

•12.7 

12.2 

12.2 

Utah 

51 

34 

33 

47  ■ 

32 

31 

12,5 

15.6  . 

12.8 

Calif, 

:  149 

83 

77 

140 

70 

71 

14.5 

15.4 

16.9 

Other  States  . 

■  120 

92 

93 

109 

80 

86 

S.9 

11.2- 

11.7 

U.  S. 

•  926  . 

616. 

635 

8.52 

548  . 

558 

.  11,8 

11.9 

12.1 

State 


Production- 


:  Sea.son  av.  price  per  ; 
: ton  rec.  by  farmers  l/: 


Value  of  , 
production 


:  Average  .: 
i 1933-42  : 

1943  ; 

1944  \ 

1943  ; 

1944  ; 

-  1943  ; 

1944 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

:      1,000  ■ 

1,000 

short 

short 

short 

dollar_s'". 

■  dollar_s 

_bqns_ 

_tqns_ 

tons 

Ohio 

\  '  351 

72 

•  113 

10.00  .■ 

.  •  11.20 

-   .    720  ■ 

1,256 

Mich,  ' 

948 

■  298 

519 

10.20 

il.70 

3,040 

6,072 

Nebr. 

'  860 

568 

490 

8.36 

10.20 

'  4, 748 

4,998 

Mont, 

■846 

'581'' 

582 

9.25 

10.  SO 

■  5,374 

7,229 

Idaho 

■  -SO? 

651  ■ 

518 

8.14 

,•„■•  10.30 

■5  J  299 

6,365 

¥yo. 

552 

270 

307 

8.69 

10.30 

2,346  ....  . 

3,152 

Colo, 

2,001 

1,623 

1,427 

8.42 

10.70 

13,556 

15,269 

Utah 

•  ,'587 

499 

396 

8.01 

10.20 

3,997 

4,039 

Calif,  . 

2,045 

1,078 

1,197 

10.30 

11.50 

11,103 

13,755 

Other  States' 

1,098 

892 

1,004 

8.57 

10.10 

7 , 541 

10_^179 

U._S^,^  

1/  Includes,  pr 
$3,17  in  1944.' 
ximately  $2.,55 


-10,094  _6_,.532_  6,753   .  8^87  10.70_ 

ice  support. JO aynients  of  approximately  $1.35  per 

Does  not  in-clude.  Government  payments  under  the 
per  'ton  in  1943  and  $2.62  in  1944. 


_57,  934   V2j345_ 

ton  in  1943  and' 
Sugar  Act  of  appro- 


S^:ST  SUGAR  SUGAR  BEET  PUIIP 


Production 

1/ 

Production-  ■ 

State  : 

: Average  : 
:  193:^-42  : 

1943  ; 

1944 

Item 

: Average  :     1942    *  1944 
; 1933-42  :      ^    :  ^ 

Thousand 

short 

tons 

Thousand  shbrt  tons 

Ohio 

■   •  '38 

11 

17 

MolavSses 

Mich, 

■-     '  144 

50  ' 

73 

Pulp 

153     -     84  74 

Nebr, 

110 

74 

'58 

Dried  pulp 

•  98           77      .  101 

Mont. 

122 

■104 

109  ■ 

Moist  pulp 

1 ,595      1,053  1,008 

Idaho 

111 

74 

.  'so 

■89 

■  28 

.40  ". 

Colo. 

311 

•  243 

.  S30 

Utah            "  ■ 

'  '  .  .85 

55' 

55 

Calif. 

329 

161., 

: ...  176 

Other  States 

137 

123 

■    137  . 

u.  S. 

1,478 

933 

985  -. 

1/  The  production  of  sugar  by  States  does  not  correspond  v/ith  production  of  beets 
since  considerable  quantities  of  beets  are  processed  in  States  other  than  where 
produced.     Sugar  is  credited  to  the  state  in  vrhich  it  was  manufactured. 


-  20  - 


UNITEID  STATEIS   O  E  P  A  RT  ivi  fil  N  "i '   OT   AO  R  i  C  U  L-T  U  R  E 

Qp^p    ^::^p.pQp-j_  BUREAU  OF  AGRic'.'t-TUKAL.  f-'ooNOMics             VVash irigt OH ,   D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  Rt:PORTi NG  BOARD  May.. .1.0.,...  1.9.4.5-....-  

.ILay...l,....1945.   '                                                        3.:0O..P.,iI,...  (E,W...!P..). 


,tiiliti>niii  I  •  iiMMiti>i«i 


SUGAHCA1I3  70R  SUGAH  AlTD  SEED 


X  Acreage  har;ve.st.ed  _  J.Yi_el.d_of  caiie_r>er_ac.re.:_  y.ane_jDroduc.ti.on  

1944 


State 


:  Ave  rage:  ■j_g^,^ 
: 1933-42 : 


1944  J-^-^erage:  -^c)^^ 
;  1933-42: 


1944  i^^e^^-^Se:  194. 


:  19 33-42: 


Thousand  acres 

Short 

tons 

Thousand 

short 

tons 

For  Sugar: 

Louisiana 

236,0 

259.0 

246,0 

17.7 

20.8 

20,0 

4,229 

5,387 

4,920 

i;  XUi  XlIcI 

20.4 

27.2 

27,4 

<oO,  0 

PQ  R 

ODD 

256.4 

286.2 

273.4 

IP.  Q 

pn  Q 

,  0  y  <J 

np,l 

1^  7m 

Eor  Seed; 

Louisiana, 

23,7 

19,0 

22,0 

17,6 

20,3 

19,5 

408 

386 

429 

Florida 

.7 

.7 

.6 

35,4 

25,8 

30,0 

26 

18 

18 

'-■otal 

24.4 

19.7 

22,6 

18.2 

20,5 

19.8 

434 

404 

447 

Sugar  &  Seed: 

Louisiana 

259.7 

278.0 

268.0 

17.7 

20,8 

■20.0 

4,637 

5,773 

5,349 

Florida 

21.1 

27,9 

28.0 

32,7 

25.5 

28,5 

692 

712 

799 

U.S.  Total 

260.8 

305.9 

296.0 

18.8 

21,2 

20.8 

5,329 

6,485 

6,148 

SUGARCAl-IE  FOH 

SUGAR  AIID  SEED: 

PRICE  AID 

VALUE 

State 

.Season  av,  , price  per  sliprT  ^Ton 

'          1943           :          1944  : 
Dollars 

Value  of_j)roduction 
1943             :  1944 
Thousand  dollars 

For  Sugar: 
Louisiana 
Florida 

4,50 
4,75 

5.00 
4.65 

24,780 

3,296 

24,600 
3,632 

Total 

4.62 

4,95 

28,076 

28,232 

Sugar  Seed; 
Louisia.na 
Florida 

4.60 
4.75 

5.00 
4.65 

26,556 
3,382 

26,745 
3,715 

U.S.  Total         ,  4.62  4.95  29,938  30,460 


PRODUCTS  OF  C-IZIE  C-ROUUD  FOR  SUGAR 


:Sugar  (95'^  equiva-lent) :  Ra.v/  sugar  produced      :  Kola.sses  2/ 

jT)e.r_to.n_of  cane  :_  I.9o.°_e^vavalent.)  _i_ (inc.ludi.ng  hlackBjtrap 

:.Average:  1.9^.3  :     -^r)^..^  : Average:  -^.^.^^  :_  -^g^y^    : Average:  3^943  :  ^9,14 

i.1933-421  :  :1933r<i2:_  ^  1   11933-42 i_  :  

Founds  thousand  snort  tons         Thousand  g-alTons 


State 


Louisiana                153          161        150         345  434         359        27,296    39,774  35,538 

Florida  153  _      184  _    174_         63  54      _    58      _  4, 125  _  4, 100  _5j_40C 

U.S.  To  til                 1!7          164        153          410  493  ~  "  437        ^31,421    43,874  41,036 

1/  Includes  price  support  payments  in  Louisiana  of  ?0.34  per  ton  in  1943  and 

approximately  $0,85  in  1944,    Does  not  include  Goverrj.ient  payments  under  the  Sugar 

Act  of  $1,28  per  ton  in  1943  and  ap-)roxir.ately  $1,18  in  19'14,    2/  Edible  nolasses 
not  ^oroduced  in  Florida, 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   D  E  P  A  R  T  .VI  El  N  T"  OF  A(3  Ri  C  U  L"T  U  R  E 
Orof^    Reporx  bureau  of  agricultural,  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Ifey  1.0,  1945 

Ma^..l^...ia4&^^^^   ;  .S.tQ^.^^^ 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  OF  FARIAS,  TOITED  STATES 

1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 

t  Monthly  total  ;  Da41y""a~eFa^9~"pe'r"~capTta" 

Month  :Avera"e:e   ;       ,    .         ;      ,         ;  r945  j  Average:  j 

^  :1934-43  j_  _  1944_         _^1945  ^  W;_1934-L  J'J^  _  _:_ 

Million  pounds  Pet .  Pounds 

March  8,704  9,765    ■    10,062       103  2.15  2.29  2.33 

April  l'\24_0_  _  1^^842    _106  2_^3£  2  .4_8  2_^5_9 

Jan.-Apr,  Incl,  33,277""  37,268        38,324  "    10278      2.12  2.24  2.29 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COV^  B'  HERDS  KEPI'  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


Q     r-.  ■! 

Jicx  y  X 

i  State 

• 

May  1 

9.1 '  d. 

1945 

:  and 

5  Avera|2;e 

j-^  1  V  J.  o  1  on 

*  1944  * 

•  : 

!  Division 

!  1944  ; 

•  • 

1945 

Poun.d5 

Pounds 

Me . 

l^Ji.6 

*  16.0 

15.? 

[  m. 

15.6 

16.6 

18.0 

N  .H. 

14,8 

'  16.3 

17.0 

.  Va. 

11.4 

12  .2 

14,3 

Vt. 

16.6 

18.2 

13.2 

;  W.Va. 

10.6 

lo,7 

12.7 

Ma  s  s . 

18.7 

17.6 

20,4 

',  N.C. 

11.7 

12.2 

13,1 

■Conn . 

13.4 

19.0 

19.4 

'.  s.c. 

lo.o 

10.6 

11.0 

N.Y. 

20.0 

20.3 

22.7  . 

!   Ga,  ' 

9.2 

8.9 

9.7 

N.J. 

21.0- 

20,7 

,23.2 

3.ATL. 

11.29 

12.30 

13.30 

Pa.  • 

18.7 

18-.  8 

21.1 

Ky. 

11.6 

11.7 

13.4 

N.ATL. 

18.84 

18.97 

21.05 

Tenn. 

10.8 

12,1 

12.8 

Ohio 

16.5 

16.1 

18.5 

,  Ala. 

9.0 

9.2 

9.7 

Ind. 

15.6 

15.3 

17.4 

.  Miss. 

7.9 

8.7 

3.4 

111. 

16.3 

17.1 

19.2 

;  Ark. 

.  9.7 

9.0 

9.4 

Mich. 

18.8 

18.7 

20.9 

;  Okla. 

.    12.4  ■ 

11.8 

12.0 

Wis. 

19.0 

20.5 

21.6 

Tex. 

10.0 

9.8 

9.3 

E.N.CE^iT. 

17.68 

18.37 

20.01 

S.CEt^T. 

10.46 

10.45 

10.92 

Minn , 

18.1 

■13.2 

19.5 

j"!ont . 

15.7 

15,5 

17.1 

Iowa 

16.2 

•16.8 

18.2 

Idaho 

18.8 

18.6 

19.1 

Mo. 

11.7 

11.2 

13.7 

yo . 

14.1 

15.1 

16.0 

N.Dak.'' 

14.1 

14,4 

15.3  1 

'  Colo. 

15.4 

14.6 

17.8 

S.Dak, 

12  .7 

12,9 

IZA        i  Vfash. 

20,4 

21,0 

21.1 

N  e  br . 

15.3 

14.6 

15.7  j 

(  Ore  p. 

.19.7 

19.1 

20.3 

Kans . 

15.9  ' 

14.6 

15.5  J 

Calif. 

21.5 

22.0 

22.8 

V\r.N  .CENT. 

15.12 

14.92 

16.29  ! 

YSST. 

•  18.09 

19.53 

20,17 

U.  S. 

•    15.2  6 

15.60 

16.86 

]y    Avera<^es  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk,  coxvs  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Fi- 
.  jz:ures  for  New  Entrland  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     Fip^ures  for'  other  States,  ret^ions  and  U.  S. 
are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.     The  rej-^ional  avera^res  are  based 
in  pert  on  records  nf  less  important  dairy  States  not  snown  separately,  as 
follows: 

Worth  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,,  Delaware  and  Florida;  Soxith  Con*--  i 
tral,  Louisiana;  V/estern,  New  Mexico,.  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada, 


^  BUREAU    or    AG  R  iOU  UTU  RAL.    F.CO  N  O  ■^/l  1 CS  W.?..Sh  U'lgtOTl  ,     D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  r-JElPORTl  NG  BOARD  illa.y...  IQ.,.. . .19.45.  

...Jlav  l,...19i5   .  •^^^D..FJ.;i...,(E.W..T.j^ 
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APRIL  EQ3  PRODUCTION 


State  : 

NujTiber  of  layers  on: 

3gg 

;s  per  : 

Total  ez 

rs  Produced 

and  : 

hand  dvring  April  : 

100 

layers  : 

Durin  !T  Anril 

:  Jan . -Apr . 

,  Incl. 

Division : 

194-1  : 

194  5  : 

19-x4 

:     1945  : 

;      X    X  0 

:     19'.-4  : 

1945 

Thousands 

XXTl  Uol 

?'!ill 

X Ui i  0 

:;!e . 

2  0*25 

i  ,  f'i'x 

1 

,  890 

1,936 

40 

38 

159 

148 

1 

,866 

1,917 

36 

36 

145 

139 

vt. 

y  0  D 

ann 

1 

,956 

2,052 

19 

18 

72 

70 

Mass . 

1 

,  875 

1,971 

94 

91 

378 

3  67 

R.I. 

oyi 

1 

,  899 

2,034 

8 

8 

31 

30 

Conn. 

c ,  0  ^  0 

1 

,  839 

1,834 

49 

43 

189 

180 

N.Y. 

i.^^  fU  l-t 

no  7?? 

1 

,800 

1,860 

225 

199 

870 

771 

11 .  J . 

«  C>  X  ^ 

1 

,  680 

1,'7  64 

105 

92 

402 

371 

Pa. 

1 7  774. 

X  ^  ,0  u  0 

1 

,753 

1,830 

312 

272 

1,119 

1,002 

N  .ATI.. 

-1 

,7  39 

1,3  62 

888 

797 

3 , 3  65 

5,078 

Ohio 

1 7 

X  f  , » 

1 

,'746 

1,366 

338 

325 

1,178 

1,104 

Ind. 

X  w  •  C7  <-» 

1 

,  836 

1,914 

2  55 

249 

875 

797 

111. 

21  1  02 

19  4  97 

1 

,692 

1,806 

357 

352 

1,195 

1,112 

Mich. 

11,412 

10,717 

1 

,710 

1,824 

195 

195 

693 

660 

V/  i  s . 

16,234 

14, 542 

1 

,620 

1,722 

263 

250 

95  5 

902 

3. N  .CENT. 

31  996 

7  5  138 

1 

,717 

1,823 

1,403 

1,371 

4,896 

4,575 

Minn . 

24  760 

23  984 

1 

,716 

1,776 

42  5 

426 

1,521 

1,502 

Iowa 

32  027 

29  771 

1 

,65  6 

1,788 

530 

532  ■ 

1,805 

1,746 

Mo . 

22  440 

20,470 

1 

,812 

1,896 

407 

388 

1,301 

1,181 

N.Dak.  . 

5,467 

•  5,184 

1 

,596 

1,716 

37 

89 

272 

2  61 

S.Dak. 

9,063 

3,  097 

1 

,  602 

1,7 -.3 

145 

141 

445 

425 

Nebr. 

1-1,823 

. 14,018 

1 

,  68  6 

1,8-^2 

250 

258 

843 

848 

Kans . 

15,774 

l'±,704 

1 

,764 

1,878 

278 

276 

943 

385 

W.N.  CENT. 

124,359 

116,  228 

1 

,-^06 

1,815 

n  -100 

f  X  0 

2,110 

7,135  • 

6/348 

Del. 

902 

303 

1 

,806 

1,809 

16 

15 

54 

51 

Ivid . 

5  147 

2  982 

1 

,723 

1,764 

54 

53 

17  9 

174 

Va. 

7  973 

■      1 67 

1 

,668 

1,758 

133 

126 

435 

427 

3  806 

1 

,732 

1,  993 

63 

57 

215 

178 

N  .C. 

Q  7Q? 

Q  7 1  P 

1 

,437 

1,539 

141 

150 

437 

443 

3.C. 

0  ,     X  X 

RIO 

1 

,386 

1,425 

50 

50 

155 

151 

Ga . 

1 

,  3  50 

1,419 

90 

85 

276  . 

2  60 

Fla. 

1 ,  G  9'o 

1 , 4 

1 

r,  9. 

1,578 

26 

23 

89 

79 

S.ATL. 

37,^09 

3  r, 592 

1 

,  537 

1,616 

57  3 

5  59 

1,840 

1,763 

Ky. 

10,014 

5,  658 

1 

,704 

1,761 

171 

15-2 

5  54 

497 

Tenn . 

9,853 

8,752 

1 

,578 

1,641 

155 

144 

504  ■ 

456 

Ala . 

6,772 

5,  585 

1 

,428 

1,506 

97 

84 

293 

257 

Mifis . 

7,039 

6,269 

1 

,338 

1,344 

95 

84 

276 

252 

Ark. 

7 , 604 

6,  634 

1 

,524 

1,  587 

116 

106 

325  ■ 

289 

La  • 

4,282 

3,812 

1 

,386 

1,380 

59 

53 

168 

152 

12,558 

11,087 

1 

,734 

1,830 

218 

203 

710 

654 

1  ex  • 

29,014 

25,430 

1 

,656 

1,116 

480 

-x36 

1,'±46 

1,  340 

O  •  y^tUk    1  m 

S7,13fi 

76,286 

1 

,595 

1,  654 

1,391 

1,262 

4 , 27  6 

3 , 8  97 

Mortt . 

1,936 

1,744 

1 

,  668 

1,764 

32 

31 

101 

97 

Idaho 

2,339 

1,705 

1 

,  68O 

1,761 

39 

30 

133 

107 

■,Vyo . 

774 

624 

1 

,746 

1,  662 

14 

10 

43 

33 

Colo. 

5,813 

3,112 

1 

,  620 

1,746 

62 

54 

193 

17  2 

N  .Mex, 

1,218 

925 

1 

,531 

1,554 

19 

14 

61 

49 

Ariz. 

494 

427 

1 

,764 

1,620 

9 

7 

31 

25 

Utah 

2,335 

2,312 

1 

,300 

1,  677 

42 

39 

133 

137 

Nqv. 

2  6'7 

265 

1 

,830 

1 ,  oy  D 

5 

5 

XO 

xo 

Wash. 

5,4  68 

5,122 

1 

,806 

1,788 

99 

92 

363 

35  5 

Oreg. 

3,165 

2,983 

1 

,848 

1,354 

58 

55 

200 

195 

Calif. 

15,286 

13,438 

1 

,758 

1,740 

269 

234 

943 

814 

VjEST. 

37,095 

32, 657 

1 

,7  47 

1,748 

643 

571 

2,226 

1,999 

:'.3. 

.17,39-. 

3"?, 759 

1 

683 

1,7  66 

7 , 03  5 

6,  67  0 

23,738 

22,  ICO 

UNITED   STATES   O  EIP  A  R  T  M  e:  N  T   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  1_T  U  E 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
Ifejr.l.,..1945  


BUREAU    OP"    AG  R  IC  J  l..ru  RAU  ECOMCMiCS 

.  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


IVashington,  D.  C. 

Hgy„10,...19:i5  ,  ^„.... 

3:00  P.I.:.  (e.\7.T.) 


PELCES  PAID  3Y  Fi\K,2SS  FOR'BfiBY  CEICKS  ;JTD  TUBKST  POULTS  IIT  .U^ 


I'JIIMIIIIItllK'IIIIIIUIIIIIIIII 


State 

and 
_Div._  _ 

Maine 

H.  H. 

•vt. 

Mass. 
E.I. 

Oonn. 

K.Y, 
N.J. 
Pa. 

"Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
kicih.  ■ 
••is._ 

I.  II.C." 


j.945  

Av. price  paid 

  for  tiirkcy 

:Bt£aight_nm_ch.i_cks:^cxGd  JE^i.IcL''l„^^.£K£*.^'^ii'^l  _cockcrcl__chicks:__   -'il_c^icks  •£PJi\t^JP.£^_^^0 

  -  .     .  .  1945 


Average  price  paid  for  Daty  chicks  per  100 


1.944_ 

14 , 80 
15.60 
15.30 
14.30 
15.50 
15.80 


1,945_ 

14;  80 
15.60 
15.40 
15.50 
15.50 
15,20 


1944 


22.60 
23.10 
23.10 
23.60 
23.00 
22.00 


13-i5  _ 

22.60  . 

23;60 

23.10 

23.90 

24.00  • 

24.00 


_1944  _ 
I  _s__  _ 
'  8. "so" 
3;50 
10.50 
6.90 
0.50 
10.30 


1945__ 

9il0 
1C.50 
11,50 
10.70 
10.50 
12,00 


^1944,  _ 

17.10 

13.40 
16.70 
18.00 
17.80 
•17.80 


17.20 
17.70 
17.30 
16.90 
19.80 
19.70 


60.00 
65.00 
57.00 
70.00 
74.00 
80.00 


80.00 
35.00 
80.00 
83.00 
80.00 
85.00 


15_^00 
15.00 
14.80 
13^30 
14.00 


15_^50 
15.90 
15.40 
13^80 
14.50 


23^00 
26.00 
26.60 

24.50 


'27.20 
26,30 
2J.40_ 

24.90 


_3,_86_ 
3.00 
7.30 
6.80 
7.43" 


J.0^10 
8.00 
10.00 
_7^00 
3,00 


.17  .^0_ 
17.50 
'17.10 
_li.80_ 
15.00 


17.70 
"13.  so- 
la, 20 
l^.JO 
'16.80- 


_63_^70 
75.00 
73.00 

i^^oo 

65.40 


12^20 
80.00 
80.00 
JZ^tOO 
75.10 


13.50 
13.00 
12.90 
13.70 
14.20 


13.80 
13.60 
13.40 
13.90 
14.30 


23.50 
20.10 
19.40 
24.10 
25,10 


23.90 
20.70 
20.80 
24,50 
2S.00 


6.20 
7.40 
5.90 
6.10 
6.50 


6.80 
7. SO 
8,30 
8.70 
6.60 


15.10 
13.80 
13, 70 
17.00 
17.80 


16.00 
14,50 
14.50 
17.40 
18.50 


62.00 
60.00 
52.00 
80,00 

56.00 


72,00 
77,00 
70.00 
80,00 
83.00 


_13_^30 
14.40 
13.50 
11.30 
14,80 
14.00 
13.00 
12.40 


13^.70 
14.40 
13.60 
11.80 
14.40 
14.30 
13.20 
12.30 


23^00 
26.50 
22.20 
17.50 
22.50 
22.20 
21,40 
19*40 


23.50 
'27.40- 
23.00 
18.40 
22.70 
22. BO 
21.50 
20.50 


5,58 

4.30" 

6.70 

5.50 

8,50 

7.90 

5.80 

5.50 


7_^6_S 
'4.50 
6.60 
7.10 
7.30 
7.60 
6.40 
5.30 


15._20_ 
"17.80 
14.90 
12.20 
16.00 
14.70 
14.00 
13.10 


15.90_ 
"18.20 
15.40 
12.80 
15.40 
15,20 
13.70 
13.80 


_63^40 
81.00 
76.00 
52.00 
68.00 
73.00 
70.00 
50.00 


i5^70 
84.00 
76.00 
63.00 
79.00 
76.00 
70.00 
73.00 


Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

H.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

He"br. 

Kans. 


f.N.C. 

Del. 

Hd. 

Va. 

V^.Va. 

H.C. 

s,c. 

Ga. 


13.20 
13700 
12.60 
13.00 
13.00 
12,50 
11.60 
12.30 
14^60 
12.70 


13^40 
13.60 
13.50 
13.40 
13.40 
13.10 
13.20 
13.80 
15^.50 
13.50 


^2^70 
21.50 
20.90 
21.30 
21.00 
15.50 
16.00 
17.50 
19_j.00 
19.30 


2J.^0 
'23.00" 
21.90 
20.00 
22,00 
19.30 
18.30 
18.90 
19.70 
20.30" 


_5,94 
9.30" 
4.80 
7.30 
7.20 
7,00 
8.00 
3,80 
2.5,0 
7.78" 


_6_^29 
11,00 
7.00 
7.70 
7.70 
9.70 
8.20 
10.50 
2U50 
8.53 


14.o0_ 
^13.30 
14.10 
13.90 
14.90 
12.60 
12.00 
12.60 
15.10 
'15.40" 


15._20 
'14.70" 
14.70 
14.10 
15.30 
14.00 
13.80 
14,00 
16  .^0_ 
"14,30 


72^20 
65,00 
68,00 
61.00 
57.00 
55.00 
64.00 
40.00 
35^00 
59.50 


_75^40 
•72.00 
75.00 
73.00 
60.00 
58.00 
66.00 
50-.  00 
65. 0^ 
■^8770 


Ky- 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
kiss. 


12.60 
12.00 
12.10 
11.60 


12.30 
12. 80 
13.30 
12.50 


19.20 
17.40 
17.80 
18.50 


13.00 
13.20 
19.10 
19.50 


6,50 
6.90 
3.30 
6.40 


7.40 
7.30 
8.60 
7.50 


13.20 
12.80 
12.50 
13.10 


13.60 
13.80 
14.00 
13,30 


37,00 
40.00 
45.00 

56.00 


60.00 
50.00 
4,6 . 00 
55.  OC 


E._S.C. 
Ark. 
La.  ■ 
Okli. 

J.3.C.; 

¥"  'ont . 
dgho 
Vyo, 
Colo. 
H.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Kev. 

ypm%' 

TJash.  " 
Oreg. 
Cali_f . 

Fac.  ■ 


12^20 
11.30 
11.90 
11.70 
J,2a0 
U^90 
15.80 
16.00 
14.30 
14;  00 
13,00 
14.80 
15.50 

U^90 
17.60 
16.50 

isao 

13.30 


12^30 
11.50 
13,30 
12,50 
12^20 
i2jL.30 
15.60 
16.50 
14,70 
13,70 
13.00 
13.50 
15; -10 
J,.5_^30 
l.-4^30 
17.20 
15,80 
16_^20 
J,5_^5C 
13,70 


18^30 
17.20 
15,20 
19.80 
20^30 
1.3^30 
27.00 
29.50 
25.30 
24;  00 
23:20 
26.60 
30.40 
32^00 
J7^90  ' 
39;90  ' 
28.50 
J0_.80 
30_.  10  ■ 
23,00 


19.20 
"17.00" 
17.60 
20.60 
20,^0 
"2O.OOI 
"26 . 00 
29.00 
26.70 
22:20 
22,00 
23. 50 
31.50 
32.00 
"27 ,30" 
'31,00" 
30;  00 
3O._80_ 
'30.70 
'23. 50"" 


2.18 

5.30" 

7.70 

5.20 

5.  ^0' 
5.55- 
7.20" 
7.00 
7.50 
5.30 
5.90 
7.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.20I 
7.90 
5.80 
_5._50_ 
5.37 

6.  -^7- 


7j^58 
~5 . 40 
8.50 
6.40 
5^90 

'7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.30 
8.00 
7.60 
4.50 
5^00 

"6i64  ■ 

"8.10 ■ 
5.80 
5_j_70 

*8__^62  ' 

'7.r?  ■ 


12.90 

"12,60" 
12,20 
12.80 
13.50 

'1_3.10" 

"16.90" 
18.50 
15.60 
15.40 
14.50 
18.00 
20.30 
26.  30_ 
"17.IO 
"22;  10" 
21.40 
19.60_ 
'20  .^0_ 
'15.00 


1J.7G 
"12.00" 
14.10 
13.70 

"13._60_ 
"17.10 
18.50 
15.30 
14.70 
14.10 
20.70 

19.  oa 

23,9q_ 

'lb;90_ 

'21.10 
21.70 
19,^0_ 
'20.10_ 
'15,50 


41_^50 
60.00 
33.00 
60.00 
5U00 
5U40 

80.00 
72.00 
72.00 
83.00 
70.00 
72.00 
85.00 
^2^00 
81^.20 
65,00 
73,00 
_72^00 
J72_^30 
69,70  ' 


13190 

■  70.00 
,  53.00 

65.00 
6--00 
64.10 

■  30700 
78.00 
83.00 
85.00 
70.00 
76;  00 
88.00 
82^00 
8-k  40  ' 
74,00  ' 
75.00 
78;.00 

76_^  -.0  ■ 

75,30  ' 


24  - 


A  R  Y 

ERIAL  RECORD 

<   iv:;\:  3  31945 
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